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THUNDER AND LIGHTNING.* 


VISIBLE discharges of electricity from the clouds, and the noise with 
which they are accompanied—commonly known as thunder and light- 
ning—are unquestionably among the most sublime and awful phenomena 
of nature. Earthquakes may be more terrible, and storms more disas- 
trous, but in nothing do the active powers of nature exhibit themselves 
with more striking potency than in thunder and lightning. Coming as 
such do from above, they have been from all times intimately associated 
with the direct intervention of the Almighty. When, according to 
Samuel (I. vii. 10), the Philistines drew near to battle against Israel, 
the Lord thundered with a great thunder on that day upon the enemies 
of Israel, and discomfited them. ‘The God of Glory thundered,”’ wrote 
the Psalmist, and that the Lord thunders from heaven is oft-repeated in 
Holy Writ. Lightning is spoken of in precisely the same sense. ‘ The 
Lord thundered from heaven, and the most High uttered his voice. And 
he sent out arrows, and scattered them; lightning, and discomfited 
them.” (II. Sam. xxii. 14, 15.) The Greeks and Romans, who gave 
dominion to Jupiter over the celestial regions, committed power over 
lightning and thunder to his hands, and Jupiter Tonans—the Thunderer 
—was thought never to strike either men or things with his thunder but 
in punishment of crimes ; and therefore men stricken with it were de- 
prived of funereal solemnities, and places where it fell were purified with 
sacrifice. The tradition has been handed down to modern times : 


The revenging gods 
’Gainst parricides all the thunder bend. 


Max Miiller’s researches into the older myths of the Vedas have shown 
that with the ancient Hindhiis, whenever a storm burst forth, it was a 
struggle between the supreme god Indra or Dyarspitar (Jupiter), master 
of the celestial herds, and the demon Vritra, a three-headed monster with 
aserpent’s body. Vritra Ahi was thus the oldest dragon myth known, 
and had its origin in this remarkable phenomenon of nature: 


Sometime, we see a cloud that’s dragonish, 


says, curiously enough, our own national poet (Ant. and Cleop. iv. 12), 
The well-known practice of the dragon-fearing Chinese and Japanese 
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of flying kites, which has so often puzzled travellers, appears to have had 
its origin in the same old Oriental myth. 

Science, while it studies the laws of electrical action, neither abrogates 
nor supersedes the agency of a Divine Providence. It is one thine to 
bring electricity into co-relation with magnetism and heat, to distinguish 
different kinds of electricity, and to marshal out the cireumstances b 
which they are brought into activity, and it is another to trace the sources 
from which the principles themselves emanate—no science can penetrate 
first or final causes. It can only remove them a degree, and thus 
Jupiter, who in the time of Homer held the thunderbolts and hurled 
them with his own hand, is, in the present day, superseded by an Om- 
niscience which, for its own wise purposes, ordained an explicabie series 
of natural phenomena. 

It is remarkable, however, that until the publication of the work now 
before us all the various effects of lightning have never been collected in 
a form which enables the reader not only in many instances to correct 
false ideas, superstitions, and prejudices, but also to arrive at more sound 
generalisations, and thus better to control the elements. Thus, for ex- 
ample, Franklin, De Saussure, and other known observers, held that a 
single cloud could not give birth to lightning. But the contrary has 
been since fully demonstrated. On the 31st of May, 1748, the steeple 
of Wissendorf was struck by lightning, which came from a small black 
cloud distinctly separated from all others. In such an instance, it is to 
be supposed, that the exchange between two bodies differently charged— 
a state which is necessary to ‘produce an electric discharge—lay hatwesn 
the cloud and the earth. Cases of this kind are exce ptional, but by no 
means rare. Dr. Séstier enumerates several remarkable instances. A 
woman was killed at Marseilles in 1747 by a flash of lightning which 
came down from a small cloud isolated in a clear blue sky. ‘Two horses 
were killed, according to Howard, near Winchester, in 1828, by a flash 
that issued from a solitary dark cloud. The Zopaz was also struck by 
lightning at St. Domingo that came from a biack isolated cloud. 

The elevation of storm-clouds varies from a few yards to eight thousand 
or nine thousand yards. The lower they are the more disastrous they 
are likely to be. Thus, in a storm that did much damage to Paris on 
August 28, 1839, the ‘clouds almost touched the houses. When the 
Phaeton was struck at Gibraltar (Sept. 14, 1824), the clouds were lower 
than the rock. A low cloud of this description killed four persons at 
Everdon. The direction taken by storms is generally rectilinear, and in 
Europe they mostly come from the south-west. But sometimes they 
move in circles like the tornadoes or cyclones of tropical countries ; at 
others, again, they move about now in one direction and then in another. 
M. Clos sateen an instance of this kind, in which a storm kept the inha- 
bitants of Toulouse in a state of trepidation and fear for four hours. 
Sometimes, again, they are stationary. Such storms are much to be 
dreaded, as they often keep up a rapid discharge upon a very circum- 
scribed space. The Pelican was placed in adh @ position for a whole 
hour in the Bay of Honduras, and was grievously damaged. Storm 
clouds may be broken up by mountains or forests. Hence some hills in 
Germany are called W etterschneide n, “storm-cutters.” ‘The average 
rate of travelling of a storm-cloud is from four to five geographical miles, 
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Since the last Division, 2,641 Policies, assuring £2,050,788, have been issued, 
giving an annual average of 528 Policies of £777 each—a large and steady in- 
crease of the business. 

The sum of £72,702 has been received during the five years in new Premiums, 
being at the rate of £14,540 a year. 

The total income from Premiums, which in 1859 was £182,429, now amount: 
to £214,104, indicating an average annual increase of £4,385, after allowing for 
loss of income from discontinued Policies; while the gross income from all sources 
has increased at the rate of £10,230 per annum. 

Claims have arisen during the five years on 794 Policies assuring £624,397, 
and carrying Bonuses to the amount of £116,899. 

In addition to the Bonuses on Policies upon which claims have arisen, tle sum 
of £87,149 has been paid as bonus in other ways, such as in reduction of bonus 
liability by cash payment, reduction of premium, purchase, &c., making a total 
of £204,48. 

In the valuation of the Assets, an ample margin has been allowed for possible 
fluctuation of the Punds ; and in the valuation of the Liabilities, the risk Premiums 
only have been taken into account, and no profit is declared by anticipation. 

The Assets, consisting of Funded Property, Mortgages, Life Interests, and 
Reversions, Premiums due on 8lst December (since paid), Interest accrued on 
Investments, Balance at Bankers, and in hand, amount to £2,315,129. 19s. 2d. 

The Liabilities, consisting of the values of Policies and the Bonuses already 
declared, claims accrued in 1863 but due in 1864, commission, taxes, and sundry 
small accounts, amount to £1,964,739. ls. 7d. There is, therefore, after making 
provision for every !nown liability, a surplus of £350,390. 17s. 7d. 

The Directors recommend that £329,890 of this surplus be distributed as abso- 
lute Bonus; and that the remaining sum of £20,500. 17s. 7d. be retained for the 
payment of annual, contingent, and conditional Bonuses. 

The sum of £829,890 will produce reversionary Bonusés amounting to £506,300, 
yielding a percentage ranging from 5 to 34, or 9$ on the average of the sums 
assured; and a percentage ranging from 26 to 160, or 593 on the average, on the 
premiums received in respect of which the Bonus is allotted. 

The Society now assures by 9,022 Policies the sum of £7,233,564, and has 
en Assurance Fund amounting to £2,272,385. 11s., and an Annual Income ot 
£307,475. The large number of assurances in force affords a protection to the 
Society against those deviations from the average which attend a paucity ot 
numbers, while the respective amounts of the capital and the income attest the 
firm and satisfactory condition of the Society. 

The experience of the Society during this period (the fourth which has elapsed 
since paying off the Shareholders), has fully realised the expectations of the 
Directors, and they feel assured that the Members will share their satisfaction. 


By order of the Board of Directors, 
OLINTHUS GREGORY DOWNES. 
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Taste No.1 A. 
EQUAL RATES OF PREMIUM. 


Annual Premiums required foranAssurance 
of £100 for the whole Term of Life. 




















Taste No. 1 B. 


Annual premium payable during 
Ten Years only for an Assurance of £100 


for the whole Term of Life. 
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The advantages of Life Assurance may be thus briefly enumerated. 


To prevident persons Life Assurance presents the means of securing, by a small 
annua! saving, a provision for their families, in the event of premature death. 


It affords the opportunity of making a settlement prior to marriage. 


It enables persons to raise money on life interests. 


It secures sums of money contingent on parties coming of age. 


It affords the opportunity of restoring to a family any amount of capital which 
the parent may have sunk on an estate, to hold it as tenant for life, or for two or 
three lives; an occurrence very common in many parts of England, particularly 


with respect to property held under the Church. 


t affords facilities to debtors to satisfy their creditors; whilst to creditors it 
offers effectual, and, in many cases, the only means of security. 
THE ECONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY is constituted so as to 
afford these advantages to the public in their fullest extent, giving the advantages 
of the mutual principle, while supported by a large accumulated capital. 
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LOCONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCLIET ¥. 





Particulars required on a PROPOSAL for an ASSURANCE, 


Name, Profession, and Residence (in full) of the Party 
Who makes the Assurance ....cs.cecccereoressereness 


Amount, and Term of Assurance, and by which Table 


Name and Rank, or Profession, of the Person whose 
Life is to be Assured .....cpscsecccssesscecevcseeseces 


Place and Date of Birth ..... sagoveorovoveeces evcocccecencee 
Age next Birthday ..............s00+0 eceveococces coceccccee 
Present Residence . ....... ..++. coe svccesccccsosooes coceece 


Whether employed in any Military, Naval, or Pre- 
ventive Service..........ss00e occcccococccsesecs ce ceeees 


If resided abroad; where, and for what period? ...... 
If any near Relative have died of Consumption? 


If had the Small Pox, or undergone Vaccination; and 
WRIGK P roccoccccesesocccocesccoroccscoooenece ccecccccccees 


of Blood, Fits, Hernia, or any other disorder 


If at any time afflicted with Gout, Asthma, Spitting 
tending to shorten Life? ...........+.s0+0+ svccccccoes | 


If the Life proposed for Assurance have been declined 
at any Office ..........0.-ccececerceeeeseeeeeers eccveroces 


Reference to two persons, to ascertain the present and 
ordinary state of Health and Habits of the Per- 
son whose Life is to be Assured ......scccsesseererss | 


wer 
Life is to be Assured. 
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but Schiibler says they sometimes travel twenty-four geographical miles 
jn an hour. Their duration and extent varies much. Sir W. S. Harris 
speaks of a storm which ravaged this country in July, 1827, which 
began on Sunday night in Devon, reached Cheltenham the same night, 
and Glasgow the ensuing morning. Storms sometimes follow one another 
rapidly, but when two storms meet from opposite directions then a crisis 
may be expected. 

Storm-clouds have an intestinal movement, which has been well de- 
scribed by Beccaria, Forster, and other meteorologists. The first com- 
pares it to a fermentation, the second to a cheese full of mites. There is 
also a vibration at the moment of electric discharge. Storm-clouds vary 
in thickness from ten yards to nine hundred yards. Still more do the 
vary in horizontal extent. A storm on the Rhine in 1815 damaged 
twelve steeples. One in Brittany, in 1718, struck twenty-four. Clouds 
attract one another according to their magnitude, and the electricity of 
one part of the same cloud and of different clouds reacts on others. Ara 
says the electrometer will indicate a distant flash of lightning half a 
minute before the thunder is heard. In respect to the colour of clouds, 
Peltier says that those charged with positive electricity are white, red, or 
orange-coloured ; those charged with negative electricity are grey, or of 
a lead or slaty colour. A small cloud below the others, of a sinister out- 
line, is most to be dreaded. 

Many instances are on record of luminous clouds. General Sabine 
mentions having seen a cloud of this description in the Isle of Syke. In 
this instance the luminous clouds threw out jets of light like an aurora. 
Sometimes the appearance is like a phosphorescence. Dr. Robinson has 
placed on record observations made on the phosphorescent properties of 
the fogs of Ireland. Lightning is often observed to flash from luminous 
clouds. In these cases it is mostly zig-zag lightning, and unaccompanied 
by thunder. These phenomena are supposed to be connected with an 
overcharge of electricity, and innumerable small discharges going on 
within the clouds themselves. A cloud charged with electricity is more 
expansive than one that is not; hence, luckily, it is generally in the 
higher regions. Van Marum made an interesting experiment, illustrative 
of the action of clouds on one another. He sent up two small balloons, 
one negatively, the other positively, electrified. They attracted one 
another, exchanged electricities, and then at once came down. Peltier 
savs that the cumulus of Howard is charged with vitreous or positive 
electricity, but the stratus with resinous or negative electricity. Gay 
Lussac was of opinion that clouds are only electrified on their surfaces ; 
but Kaemtz, with we think a greater amount of probability, argued that 
each vesicle, or drop, of which a cloud is composed—by the attraction of 
one vesicle to another—has its own electricity. ‘The forms of clouds, 
whether cirrus, cumulus, nimbus, or stratus, or their compounds cirro- 
cumulus, cumulo-stratus, and others, are influenced by the degree of 
attraction of the vesicles, and this attraction is again modified by the 
electrical condition. Hence it is that prognostics, or forecasts, as Ad- 
miral Fitzroy called them, of the weather may be formed by the shape of 
clouds. Peltier admitted the surface electricity or “ peripheric tension,” 


as he calls it, and the electricity of the molecules or vesicles, or “ par- 
2c2 
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ticular tension.” The latter, he argues, keeps the vesicles at a distance ; 
the former keeps them together. 

According to Mr. Crosse, a storm-cloud presents several concentric 
zones, alternatively, positively, and negatively electrified, the central 
zone being the most highly charged. Many observers have accumulated 
observations on the development of storm-clouds: De Saussure in the 
Alps, Palassou and Lartigues in the Pyrenees, Rozet in the French 
Alps, and others. They have been said to have a local origin, as from 
the earth in Upper Canada’, around mines, from little mountain tarns, 
and on mountain-tops. These would appear, however, to be merely 
accidental phenomena. As to what Dr. Séstier calls “ parasite clouds,” 
or such as cling to mountains like a cap (whence the name given to 
Mount Pilate), Dr. Macculloch’s explanation that it is a visual deception, 
owing to the travelling vesicles becoming opaque on drifting near a cold 
peak, and disappearing as they pass by, is the most feasible, although it 
may not be always so. There may be cases where a cumulus may cling 
to a mountain height. 

Electric discharges from storm-clouds are chiefly linear, marginal, or 
diffused. Linear lightning is a well-marked flash, moving with extreme 
velocity. With some, as with Arago, this kind of lightning is called 
“thunder.” Seneca said, “ Lightning is thunder that does not reach the 
earth ; thunder is lightning which comes down to the earth.” In the 
more common acceptation of the words, lightning is the electric discharge 
—thunder the noise which accompanies it. Foudre of the French is, 
however, the thunder of antiquity—the form of lightning which is most 
productive of conflagrations and destruction. Linear lightning may be 
straight, curved, tortuous, undulated, or zig-zag. It may be horizontal, 
oblique, ascending. or descending, and may even reascend from the earth. 
According to Pliny, linear lightning, coming from the east and returning, 
foretold sovereign felicity. Linear lightning is sometimes forked, or 
branched. It is mostly white, but may be variously coloured. Violet 
lightning indicates great elevation, and therefore less danger. Flashes 
of lightning may, however, have an extent of nine or ten miles. Accord- 
ing to Wheatstone, a flash of lightning does not last the thousandth part 
of a second. Electricity travels along a telegraphic wire at tlhe rate of 
288,000 miles in a second; but it has long ago been shown to flash 
through the atmosphere with vastly increased rapidity. As light travels 
with a speed of 80,000 leagues in a second, we see a flash of lightning 
instantaneously, for storm-clouds are scarcely ever ten leagues distant. 
It suffices, therefore, to-multiply the number of seconds that can be 
counted in the interval of seeing the flash and the thunder being heard, 
by 337 (sound travelling at the rate of 337 metres per second through 
the air), to ascertain the distance of any given flash of lightning in metres 
or French yards. 

It is impossible to detail all the explanations that have been advanced 
to account for the appearance of lightning. Faraday’s theory, that 
linear lightning is owing to the sudden lighting up of the border of a 
cloud behind the discharge, is the least satisfactory of any. The most 
generally received opinion is that lightning is a ball of fire, to which its 
extreme velocity gives the appearance of a line. It becomes horizontal 
and zig-zag when there is resistance presented to its descent by the 
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density of the —— or the varying conducting power of the clouds. 
Lightning is diffused over a cloud, or lights up its margins, when there is 
not sufficient conducting power in the cloud receiving the discharges to 
allow of a free circulation of the electric fluid. 

Lightning often occurs without thunder. When seen in a clear sky it 
is called heat, or sheet-lightning ; and it is most common in hot weather, 
or in tropical countries. In many instances it is supposed that such 
lightning may arise from clouds beneath the horizon, and hence be re- 
flected lightning. But it is also admitted that lightning may exist with- 
out clouds. It must be remembered that there is always more or less 
aqueous vapour held in suspension in the atmosphere. Lightning with- 
out thunder, but in cloudy weather, is especially common in warm and 
intertropical countries. It may also thunder without lightning, probably 
from the light not being seen. Many instances are on record of persons 
having been killed by lightning in a clear as well as a clouded sky, 
without thunder. Herennius, of the municipality of Pompeii, was thus 
killed ; the Emperor Charlemagne’s horse was overthrown by a similar 
flash. Such lightning accompanied the fall of a meteorite on the 4th of 
June, 1814, and preceded an earthquake at Upsal, in 1759. 

Diffused lightning in a clear sky is closely connected with the luminous 
appearances around a ship’s mast, a steeple, or other prominent object, 
when the atmosphere is surcharged with electricity. This phenomenon 
has been called Fire of St. Elmo, a corruption of St. Erasmus, one of the 
numerous saints to whom the phenomenon has been dedicated, and whence 
Fort St. Elmo, at Malta, and the castle of the same name at Naples. But 
it has also a great variety of other names, and was the theme of many 
superstitions in the middle ages—superstitions which are not, indeed, yet 
entirely eradicated from the pious but uninformed minds of the Roman 
Catholics of the south of Europe. In the case of the Dover, the “ coma- 
zant,” as Captain Waddel called it, appeared like very large torches, and 
was followed by a flash that struck the ship. The appearance of these 
lights is often accompanied by noises, sometimes resembling the letting 
off of crackers. 

At the castle of Duino at Friul, on the Adriatic, there has existed from 
time almost immemorial an iron pike planted on one of the bastions, with 
a halberd near it. It is the duty of the sentinel, when a storm threatens, 
to touch the extremity of the pike with the halberd, and if it gives off 
sparks or becomes luminous, he rings a bell to announce the approach of 
astorm. Electric discharges have also been seen to follow the rails on 
a railway, and to make a cracking noise on coming to the joints. The 
occurrence of electric lights on the points of the pikes and lances of 
soldiers have been often recorded, and the same phenomenon has pre- 
sented itself, but more rarely, in the case of bayonets. A story is related by 
Beccana of a Sardinian soldier who attributed the presence of a lambent 
flame on his bayonet to some unearthly cause, which he struggled with 
in vain. ‘The same phenomenon has been observed on sharp points of 
rocks. Mr. Blackwell relates a case of this kind as having occurred at 
the Grand Mulet, on Mont Blane, in August, 1854. A similar luminous 
appearance, quite distinct from phosphorescence, has been observed on 
the surface of the sea, of lakes, and of ponds, and even of snow. Atmo- 
spheric electricity will, in fact, become visible electricity upon almost all 
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bodies under certain favourable circumstances. It has not only been ob- 
served on trees, plants, and even straw, but on animals. There are, for 
example, several instances on record of the ears of horses having been seen 
to give off electric sparks. On the eve of the battle of Pulstiick, in 
Poland, in 1806, the horses’ ears, the men’s moustaches, the equipments 
and guns, were all observed to be luminous. Human beings have also 
often been thus electrified, and have given off sparks, or become luminous 
around the head or at the extremity of the fingers. The phenomena of 
atmospheric electricity become mixed up here with those of animal 
magnetism, without which life itself would probably not carry on its 
functions. A person thus placed in an electrified medium runs little 
danger, except from discharges which may take place between distant 
points on account of the imperfect conducting powers of the aqueous 
medium. ‘There are instances, however, of the so-called fire of St. Elmo 
having been accompanied by discharges of lightning; there are also 
several cases on record of noises, such as hissing and cracking, especially 
on mountains, without any visible luminosity. 

With the ancients these appearances, when double (Castor and Pollux), 
were held to be a favourable augury ; when single (Helena), unfavour- 
able. The light that shone on the spear of Lucius Atrius, and on the 
pikes of Ceesar’s and Belisarius’s soldiers, were esteemed as favourable 
auguries. This might have been good policy, as was also the case with 
Christopher Columbus, who deduced an omen favourable to his voyage 
from the presence of these fires. The wife of Tarquin adopted Servius 
Tullius, although the son of a slave, from a light having played round his 
head when still a child. The fire of St. Elmo is supposed to arise from 
the recomposition of negative electricity by a continuous action, instead 
of by instantaneous discharges, and it is a sign of the imminent pro- 
bability of the latter, on account of the electric, tension of the atmosphere, 
and of the circumstances under which it ordinarily makes its appearance. 

Instances of peculiar noises made by thunder are not uncommon. To 
many it has appeared as the firing of a gun ora pistol close by. At other 
times, as when it fell on the theatre at Mans, in 1853, the roof being of 
zinc, it gave forth sharp musica! notes. At ether times a single report, 
as if of the firing of a great gun, has been heard. Thunder, it would 
seem, 1s generally heard in this appalling form by those who are within 
a house that has been struck by lightning or by a thunderbolt. Some- 
times the shock is equal to that of a dozen or even a hundred pieces of 
ordnance, and is utterly overwhelming. As thunder is produced by not 
only one discharge of electricity, but by sparks communicated to other 
points of one or more storm- clouds, and is again taken up and repeated 
by echo, the first report is followed by others only when it is at a distance. 
The same peal of thunder has been known to last half an hour. It has 
been ascertained by experience that thunder is not heard so far off as 
artillery. Arago asserts that the cannonade at Waterloo was heard at 
Creil, a distance of fifty leagues. Thunder is not supposed to be gene- 
rally audible at a distance a more than ten leagues. The noise itself is 
supposed to have its origin in the displacement of the air and v vapour pro- 
duced by the discharge ; or, according to Pouillet, in the composition and 
recomposition of electricity producing vibrations; or again, according to 
Monge, in the formation of clouds; and lastly, it is attributed by others 
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to the rushing in of air into the vacuum produced by the discharge in a 
cloud dilated by electricity, repeated in the same or other clouds, and by 
still more distant echoes. It is certain, however, that although we know 
now that thunder is the result of an electrical discharge, and not, as was 
supposed in olden times, of the explosion of sulphur, saltpetre, and other 
combustible matters, the relation that exists between the electric phe- 
nomenon and the acoustic phenomenon is far from being satisfactorily ex- 
lained. 

‘ Lightning in the form of a globe of fire moves with much less rapidity 
than linear lightning ; or, to speak more correctly, linear lightning, when 
moving slowly, appears like a globe of fire. ‘These “thunderbolts”’ are, 
however, not always globular, but sometimes oval, or like a dise. They 
have sometimes a train of fire, and change their form in their course, be- 
coming like a tongue or bar of fire. The result of forty-five recorded ob- 
servations gives to them a magnitude varying from four inches to three 
and a half feet. A thunderbolt separates into lesser fire-balls on striking 
the ground or any object such as a steeple, and it also sometimes breaks 
up on its way down. The church steeple of Gonesnou, in Brittany, was 
struck in 1718 by three thunderbolts simultaneously. The discharge of 
a thunderbolt is sometimes accompanied by a noise like that of fireworks 
or of a torrentof water. Sometimes it rebounds and reascends into the 
air. One of the most singular phenomena attendant on thunderbolts is, 
indeed, to see them rebound, after having touched the earth, like an elastic 
ball, or to ricocher like a cannon-ball. A thunderbolt fell on the ground 
at Horn in 1750, bounded up, and struck a cupola, which it set on fire ; 
another killed two men, and, rebounding, disappeared over a barn. 
Thunderbolts may also, notwithstanding their volume, pass through 
narrow orifices. ‘They have been known under such circumstances to 
recover their original shape after having got through the aperture. These 
fire-balls not only enter houses by doors, windows, chimneys, or any other 
openings, but they are attracted by houses as by ships, and, once in, they 
move about till they find a conductor or a passage out. When they fall 
in the open country, they generally lose themselves in a pond, river, or 
ditch. The leisurely manner in which they execute these eccentric 
movements is one of their most interesting features. It has been com- 
pared to the running of a mouse. Sometimes they have been seen to 
oscillate for some seconds before striking. A case is related of a thunder- 
bolt making its appearance at the door of an apartment and hesitating 
for a second or two before it advanced into the midst of the company 
therein assembled. We are not told how they hailed the unwelcome 
visitor. 

Out of twenty-seven cases, seventeen fire-balls burst and ten disap- 
peared without bursting. In most instances they burst on coming in 
contact with an object. The fragments have been known to be again 
subdivided. A fire-ball bursting in the midst of an apartment becomes, 
thus, a kind of infernal machine. They have been kuown, under such 
circumstances, to go through a partition wall like a ecannon-shot. A 
thunderbolt falling on the ground digs a furrow or a hole, or on sand, 
vitrifies it—a far more common phenomenon than is imagined, and which 
we have frequently witnessed (as a result, not in action) in the sandy 
deserts of the East. On houses and edifices it produces at times the same 
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results as linear lightning. They have been known to throw down 
steeples, the facades of churches, as at Bordeaux, and towers, as if sprung 
by a mine. On board ship, they furrow or split the masts. Their pro. 
ceedings are, indeed, very eccentric, sometimes making holes through 
walls, at others through kitchen utensils, or even in the buskin of a girl’s 
stays. Sometimes they strike buildings and ships without burning any.- 
thing, but in most instances they fire buildings and ships and the clothes 
of persons. So, also, their effects on human beings are sometimes slight, 
at others most destructive. At Feltri, seventy-three persons were killed 
by the fall of a single thunderbolt. The worst of this form of lightning 
is, that it is less under the control of conductors than any other. It has 
been known to follow wet ropes on board ship and lightning conductors on 
steeples, but it sometimes breaks above, or, as we have seen, strikes the 
ground and rebounds on a building. The explosion of a fire-ball is often 
attended by a loud report. A luminous globe, as big as a child’s head, 
came down the chimney into a room where a tailor was at work, moved 
about, and then, reascending the chimney, burst with a loud noise, 
scattering the top of the chimney in every direction. Sometimes the 
report precedes the arrival of the fire-ball ; in such cases, we must sup- 
pose a bursting to have taken place. Hence, whilst a person is safe from 
Jinear lightning after hearing the thunder, he is not so from the rarer 
instances of fire-balls. Out of one hundred and thirteen cases recorded 
in England, France, and other countries, twenty were observed in winter, 
twenty-three in spring, fifty-two in summer, and eighteen in autumn. It 
has been shown that linear lightning and forked lightning may sometimes 
terminate in balls of fire; they are also said to be common in volcanic 
storms and eruptions; this on the authority more particularly of Sir 
William Hamilton ; so also in earthquakes. A number of jiuminous 
globes were seen to arise from the earth at Bologna in 1779, at the 
epoch of an earthquake. Bertholon has accumulated cases of this kind 
to substantiate a theory of the electric origin of earthquakes. It is re- 
lated, that when the apostate Julian attempted to rebuild the temple at 
Jerusalem in 362, he was defeated by terrible globes of fire issuing from 
the rock, accompanied by earthquakes. Globes of fire have been known 
to assume a meteoric appearance, or to look like very little luminous, 
white, grey, or black clouds. They are looked upon by scientific men in 
the same light as a Leyden jar, the isolating walls being a more or less 
spherical envelope of compressed air, the air being compressed by the 
mutual attraction of the two electricities. This explanation cannot, how- 
ever, be deemed to be perfectly satisfactory. 

Instead of being precipitated from the clouds above, lightning is some- 
times seen to ascend from the earth. The ancients used to call such 
fulmina inferna, deeming that it came from the lower regions. Franklin, 
indeed, observing that storm-clouds were often negatively electrified, 
believed that lightning was mostly derived from the earth. Some 
meteorologists, however, deny the fact altogether, and believe that the 
phenomenon is due to the reascension of the electric fluid. Séstier be- 
lieves that if such a phenomenon does take place, it must be in the case 
of thunderbolts—that is to say, lightning in the shape of bolts or bars or 
of globes of fire—and not linear lightning, the flash of which is too in- 
stantaneous, he argues, for the observer to determine whether it ascends 
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or descends. Four “savants,”” among whom was Cassini, actually saw 
the lightning ascend like a rocket from the vicinity of the observatory of 
Paris on the 6th of August, 1767. The ascent was followed by thunder 
from a storm-cloud above. A great number of other observers nem seen 
lightning ascend from the earth in the form of a bar, in zig-zag, in 
undulating lines, and in flames of greater or less dimensions. Ascending 
lightning can also, it is said, be as destructive as when descending. A 
cart, laden with corn, was being followed on the 20th of August, 1769, 
by a young farmer and his wife in Picardy. The driver was cast down 
without either hearing or seeing anything. When he came to himself, 
he found his team of four horses had been killed. The young farmer 
and his wife also lay dead about a hundred paces off. Their bodies were 
quite yellow, but neither burnt nor injured. The father had also been 
struck down, a hundred paces away, in an opposite direction, and it was 
with difficulty that he could drag himself to his children. Many other 
instances are on record of human beings and animals having been killed 
by atmospheric electricity discharged without noise or visible light. A 
woman, returning with three other peasants from gathering leaves in the 
forest of Montenére, was not only killed under such circumstances, but 
she was burnt and fearfully maltreated. The left temple was laid bare, 
the integuments of the left arm-pit torn, the bowels protruded, the bones 
of the pubis and sacrum were broken, the thigh dislocated, and the flesh 
behind carried away; yet not a drop of blood or a bit of flesh could be 
found in the place where the accident occurred. 

The ascension of the electric fluid cannot only be demonstrated from 
observation, but also by the effects produced. Thus, a child and two 
goats were killed in a shed in which they had taken refuge. De Saussure 
examined the place, and found indubitable proofs that the lightning had 
ascended. Other observers established the same thing in houses struck 
by lightning. Two men who were killed under a tree had their hair 
carried up to the top of the tree. Trees themselves have left unmistak- 
able evidences, by the tearing of the bark and other signs, of having been 
struck from below. 

It is believed that many instances of supposed ascending electricity 
are return flashes—chocs en retour, as Séstier calls them. Such return 
flashes are explained on the principle of a storm-cloud heavily charged 
with positive electricity, passing off the same to the earth and attracting 
negative electricity. The equilibrium may in such cases be re-esta- 
blished without a detonation, or accompanied by both noise and light. 
A case of the first description, which killed a man and two horses near 
Coldstream, is recorded in the Philosophical Transactions; and Curry 
describes himself as having seen near Kettering the lightning descend in 
zig-zag from the cloud above, and the “ returning stroke,” as he called 
it, reascend several times. 

Shooting stars, or globes de feu, are distinguished from thunderbolts, 
inasmuch as they seldom fall tothe ground. Many theories, for the most 
part mere speculations, have been invented to account for these igneous 
meteors, which are now generally looked upon as the produce of aggre- 
gation by electricity of various gaseous and volatile matters diffused in 
the atmosphere—as a means adopted by nature to purify the air of the 
combustible substances with which it may be impregnated. It is well 
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known how numerous these igneous meteors are in certain seasons, and 
in some countries. They vary much in form and appearance, as also in 
elevation, never, however, exceeding the limits of the terrestrial atmo- 
sphere. The light they give off is so intense, that they have been seen 
in broad daylight. They remain visible generally for only a few seconds, 
but an igneous meteor of this description was seen from Mount Lebanon 
for an hour, and one at Connecticut for an hour and a half. They move 
in all directions, horizontally and obliquely, upwards and downwards, and 
sometimes several times consecutively—a peculiarity which led the 
ancients to give to them the name of Capra saltans. They have been 
seen to come down in the shape of a luminous tree, of a flag or piece of 
stuff, of tears of flame, of a fiery bar, of an oscillating flame, and even of 
a cart-load of straw on fire. They have sometimes variously coloured 
tails, and at others they leave a train of smoke or vapour behind them, 
which is often luminous. At other times they give off innumerable 
sparks or jets of light, or disappear into space without any audible noise. 

Igneous meteors, when they fall from the atmosphere, give rise to 
conflagrations which are remarkable for their excessive rapidity. The 
town of Nay, in the Pyrenees, was destroyed by two or three igneous 
meteors that fell upon it in the midst of the sixteenth century. The great 
hall of the “ Palais de Justice,” in Paris, was destroyed by a meteor that 
fell upon it on the 7th of March, 1618. So also with regard to the 
church of St. Peter, at Riga, in 1721. Many instances are on record of 
similar conflagrations, but it is difficult to decide in many of these cases, 
whether the fires were to be attributed to thunderbolts, igneous meteors, 
or aérolites. Meteors of a still more complex character are also on 
record. Such are the columns of fire which Musschenbroeck designated 
as fiery serpents, and others have compared to flying rockets and 
luminous trains which group themselves into a globe of fire, and which 
have been seen both in France and in Sweden. 

Among the effects of lightning, one of the most common is the dis- 
placement or dispersion of bodies. Portions of rock, buildings, masts of 
ships, and trees, have been often struck and cast to a distance in different 
directions. Arago argues from this that the impinging force could not 
be direct, or that the results were influenced by the vaporisation of 
water; but it would be difficult to apply this explanation to all instances. 
The transport of substances by the action of lightning is attested by 
numerous instances, in many of which the point of departure and tlie 
place where they were carried could be distinctly ascertained. Ferru- 
ginous matters, more especially oxides of iron and sulphuret of iron, have 
been found on objects struck by lightning. The smell of sulphur has 
frequently been said to accompany the same phenomenon. Much must, 
however, be conceded in such matters to imagination. The castle of 
Heidelberg was struck on the 24th of August, 1764, and particles of 
sulphur were said to have been found in the slates (possibly from the de- 
composition of pyrites in the slate). The same thing was said when the 
cathedral of Upsal was struck, but the substance resembling sulphur was 
found by Bergman to be calcined copper. As to iron, it exists in small 
proportions in almost all matters—mineral, heed se or animal. 

Lightning also effects the displacement of objects by a sudden and ex- 
cessive dilatation of the atmosphere. This even to the extent of throw- 
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ing down walls. Human beings struck by lightning have been thrown 
a distance of from thirty to forty paces; children have been in a similar 
manner carried out of the arms of their mothers. It has been suggested 
that, in these instances, the individuals being strongly electrified have 
been attracted by the storm-cloud, until an exchange of electricities 
having taken place, or an equilibrium established, they have been 
allowed to fall. But if this appalling alternative really existed, we 
should expect to have instances on record of persons having been carried 
to great heights in the atmosphere. 

Another common effect of lightning is the cutting or dividing of 
living and solid matters. This it sometimes does with the precision of a 
scalpel, and it perforates metals, rocks, stones, and bricks with the same 
ficility that it does a living object. Lightning has a natural tendenc 
to fall where the least resistance is offered, or, in other words, to follow 
good conductors, such as metals, damp walls, and, unfortunately, men and 
animals, It is when guided by a metallic conductor that it produces its 
most violent effects. Advantage was taken of this to remove a mass of 
rock which threatened the village of Teufelsberg, in Prussia. A bar of 
iron, twenty-eight feet in length, was affixed to the rock. At the first 
storm, the lightning attracted by the conductor struck the rock and broke 
it into several fragments. 

Persons when struck by lightning often appear as if inundated with 
light, or enveloped in a brilliant flame. At other times they see little 
flames or mere sparks scintillating over their clothes. When lightning 
strikes the soil, it has a tendency to spread itself, so as to appear like a 
conflagration, although it is very rare that a fire takes place under such 
circumstances. The same thing has been observed with regard to 
edifices. On the 6th of October, 1807, the castle of Lichtenstein was 
struck by lightning, and it appeared to the bystanders as if it was all in 
flames. If the lightning penetrates into a room, the latter appears as if 
it were suddenly inundated with light. A pond in Poitou was seen to be 
covered with a luminous sheet, after having received the lightning. 
All the fish were destroyed. Lightning is also said at times to leave be- 
hind it a dense smoke, and, as usual, a sulphurous odour. This may be 
owing to the effects produced upon neighbouring organic or inorganic 
bodies. 

The effects of lightning on metallic bodies comprise displacement, as 
in the case of nails and screws, which are often wrenched from their 
places. Lightning conductors have been bent and even twisted. Wires 
are shortened and broken without being fused. Gold chains, the works 
of watches, and knives, have been known to suffer in a similar manner, 
Lightning conductors have also been fused or melted as well as broken, 
pokers have been cleft as with a cutting instrument, and kitchen utensils 
innumerable have been perforated with holes or fused. Ina pile of tin 
plates, each alternate plate has been found perforated, the one between 
remaining intact. The same flash will produce many holes on a flat 
metallic surface. Some of the instances of metallic substances trans- 
ported from one place to another, are very remarkable. The quicksilver 
in a barometer struck by lightning was transferred into some pots in 
another room. ‘The gold was takeu off a sun-dial and used to gild the 
leaden framework of a window. ‘The gold in a man’s purse was in a 
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similar manner transferred to the buckles of his shoes. It is not an un- 
common thing for lightning to solder different metals, and still less go 
to encrust other objects with them. The vaporisation of metals often 
gives birth to strange designs. ‘The communication of magnetic polarity 
to iron and steel by lightning is a well-known proof of the co-relation 
of physical forces. Mirrors have been often shattered to pieces owing to 
the attraction of the metallic amalgam behind. The wires of bells are 
especially liable to be fused or vaporised when conducting lightning 
about a house, often to the great danger of the inhabitants. 

The effects of lightning on buildings comprise the perforation of walls, 
a very common phenomenon; the breaking and pulverising of stones, 
the raising up and dispersing of slates and tiles, the removal of stones 
and bricks, and their projection to a distance. Walls are sometimes 
cleft in twain, or moved from their place. Chimneys are more com- 
monly struck than any other part of a house. -This from their prominence 
and elevation. The smoke that arises from them, the soot that lines 
them, and the metallic substances connected with them, including fire- 
place and irons, are all good conductors. It would be impossible to 
enumerate all the various accidents that may be entailed on buildings 
and habitations by lightning. It will penetrate into cellars as it will into 
mines. It particularly affects stables, barns, and sheds, probably on 
account of their being damp—stables should, indeed, be protected by 
conductors. Windmills are also much exposed to be struck by lightning, 
for obvious reasons. When a church is struck, the organ, with its long 
metallic pipes, generally suffers. 

Ships, with their tall masts, and isolated position on the bosom of the 
waters, are more exposed than even church-steeples to be struck by light- 
ning. Much has been done by our own countryman, Sir W. Snow Harris, 
the inventor of the fixed and continuousfelectric conductors for ships, to 
preserve them from danger, and accidents are not as common as of yore. 
Not only have masts been cleft, broken, perforated, and thrown to a 
distance, sails and yards dispersed, compasses and chronometers rendered 
useless, powder-magazines blown up—a rare phenomenon—and ships set 
on fire, but vessels have been actually cleft in twain by the power of the 
electric discharge ; and some, as the Peacock, off Georgia, United States, 
the York, sixty-four guns, in the Mediterranean, have disappeared from the 
same cause, and never been heard of again. Of one hundred and seventy- 
six British ships of war struck by lightning, sixty-six have been struck 
in the tropics, sixty-five in the Mediterranean, thirty-six in temperate 
latitudes, and six- only in southern latitudes. Many ships have been 
struck over and over again in the same storm. Others have been struck 
at intervals. The Cumberland, now lying at Sheerness, was struck and 
much damaged on the coast of Sicily on the 25th of August, 1810 ; 
again, two or three days after; and again on the 25th of February, 1812, 
near Torbay—three times in eighteen months. Experience shows that 
five-sixths of the men struck on board ship have been near the masts— 
especially the mainmast. Men have been also struck and been thrown 
overboard from the rigging, and it is advisable, as all sheets and sails are 
wet, and become good conductors under such circumstances, not to send 
men up aloft, or to leave them there, unless in cases of the most absolute 
necessity, during a thunderstorm. 
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Lightning often strikes powder-magazines. This isa great deal owing 
to their isolation, and in regard to powder-mills to their proximity to 
water. Some of the frequent unexplained explosions at Hounslow and 
its neighbourhood may have been owing to unseen discharges of atmo- 
spheric electricity. It is a remarkable fact that whilst the electric spark, 
or lightning, can inflame powder by direct contact, that it does not always 
do so. Many instances are on record, as one at Holyhead, where the 
lightning fell on the 29th of December, 1833, did a great deal of mischief 
besides wounding two persons, and spared a case of signal rockets, the 
discharge of which must have destroyed the house and all who were in 
it. This is attributed to lightning striking so quickly. It has been 
shown by experiment that the electric discharge must be either slow or 
continuous to light powder. 

Atmospheric electricity may act on telegraphic wires without the 
presence of a storm. Where a long wire is carried through districts and 
even countries the electrical condition of which is not the same, it will 
be easily understood that disturbance may ensue. A telegraphic wire is, 
in fact, placed in the same position horizontally with regard to the action 
of atmospheric electricity, as a conductor attached to a kite is vertically 
or obliquely. Currents sufficiently powerful to set the indicator in 
motion have been observed from the presence of fogs or storms at one 
end of the wire, when it is fine at the other. Electricity acts on tele- 
graphic wires, then, by simple induction, without any transfer of fluid 
from a cloud to the wire, as well as by lightning striking the wire or posts 
themselves. The electric condition of a wire is even affected by induc- 
tion from a storm-cloud at a distance, and powerful currents are produced 
from similar causes by thunder when at a great distance. 

This inducted atmospheric electricity has not only a disturbing effect 
on the artificial electricity of the wire, but it has been also known to be 
accompanied by various phenomena. Where there is any solution of 
continuity, sparks are evolved. This was particularly seen at Philadel- 
phia, on June 19, 1846, by Mr. Henry, who has written on the subject 
of the effect of lightning on telegraphic wires. The lightning descended 
on the wire between Paris and Orleans on the 9th of July, 1855, broke 
the posts and porcelain supports, and then running along the wire entered 
into the station-master’s offices with a terrific explosion. Luckily that, 
as is usually the case when a storm is telegraphed, a communication had 
been established between the indicator and the soil. On the 17th of 
May, 1852, the lightning fell at Beuzeville, near Havre ; a globe of fire 
was seen to come from whence it fell, to perch itself on the wire like a 
bird, and disappear without any disastrous consequences. But more 
frequently the wires are broken or melted for a greater or less length. 
The system of subterranean telegraphs has been abandoned in part, owing 
to the difficulty of repairing the damages caused by atmospheric elec- 
tricity. Not only is the line damaged by electricity, and the station 
subjected to all kinds of disturbances, but even human beings can be 
struck by lightning following a telegraphic wire. Little birds have also 
been killed instantaneously from the same cause, when sitting on wires 
during a storm. 

The electric fluid has also been seen following the line of rails, and 
manifesting various luminous appearances. Sometimes both engine and 
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waggons have been seen as if enveloped in flames. A workman was 
killed, and several others more or less hurt, by lightning {following the 
rail not far from Arles, on the line between Marseilles and Avignon, 
The wheel of a carriage was also broken by a flash of lightning on the 
25th of October, 1854, on the line from Lyons to Saint Etienne. But it 
does not appear, from what has been collected on the subject, that there 
is more danger in a railway carriage during a storm than elsewhere. The 
telegraphic wires are generally higher than the carriages, and should 
always be so, as they act as lightning conductors; and if the lightning 
should strike a carriage directly, it would be carried off by the external 
metal, instead of penetrating into the interior. It is well, however, to 
put up the windows during a storm, as glass is a non-conductor. 

Conflagrations which result from lightning are generally remarkable 
for their violence and rapidity. The convent of Ursulines, at Mende, was 
burnt to ashes in less than a quarter of an hour, on the 12th of November, 
1769. The cathedral of Troyes was consumed in three-quarters of an 
hour. This is, probably, a good deal owing to the strong wind which 
accompanies a storm. One of the common effects of lightning is to put 
out all other lights. Thus eight tapers and a:-lamp burning on the altar 
at Sagan were extinguished. The same thing occurred at a ball at 
Hamburg, and at a theatre at Feltri. 

Trees are, as it is well known, often struck by lightning. They ma 
have the bark removed, their branches or even the main trunk broken ; 
they may be cleft in twain or cut across, twisted, torn from their place, or 
burnt down. The ancients imagined that the laurel was never struck, 
and many moderns think that the beech, the birch, and the maple, are 
exempt. The inhabitants of Tennessee, United States, take refuge under 
the maple in time of storm. The peach, the mulberry, and the fig-tree, 
have also been supposed to enjoy similar immunity. But there are in- 
stances on record of all these trees having been struck. In ancient times 
the priests called Strufertarii used to purify trees struck by lightning, 
altars to Deo fulminatori were raised on places where it fell, and lambs 
called bidens were sacrificed. Palassou notices a case where two boys 
were killed under a beech. It is certain, however, that some trees are 
less frequently struck than others. Out of 146 instances, 49 were oaks ; 
20, poplars; 10, nut-trees; 14, elms; 9, fir-trees; 5, pine-trees; 5, ash; 
4, maple; 7, willow; 4, pear; 4, cherry; 3, catalpas; 2, clesnuts; 2, 
apple, and only one of other kinds. The oak is the most commonly 
struck, and hence it was dedicated in olden times to the God of Thunder. 
The sedum, which grows on roofs, is popularly supposed to be a preserva- 
tive, hence it is called in Germany Donnerblatt and Donnerbart, thunder- 
leaf and thunder-beard. It is a succulent plant, and a good conductor. 
The Indians plant the cactus and cereus around their dwellings for the 
same reasons. 

On the other hand, the beneficent effects of thunder-storms upon vege- 
tation have been known to all antiquity. Plutarch thought that lightning 
produced truffles. The fertilising effect of storm-rain is, in reality, due 
to the quantity of ammonia and nitrogen—Séstier says, “ azotate of 
ammonia”—which they contain. Fairy rings have also been attributed 
to the action of lightning. 

Lightning sometimes leaves no traces on the soil, but at others it leaves 
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farrows of greater or less length; sometimes it goes below the soil and 
reappears again, at others it makes a vertical hole. These holes vary 
from one to seven inches in diameter, and are sometimes of considerable 
depth. Lightning has been known to expel the water from a well. 

The effect of lightning on rocks is to break them, to make holes in 
them, and to vitrify them. Rocks vitrified on the surface are frequently 
met with in Switzerland and in the Pyrenees. Humboldt noticed many 
instances of the same phenomenon in Mexico. But the most remarkable 
effect of lightning on sand is the production of what are called fiudgurites, 
or vitreous tubes. The Germans call them 4litzrohre, “ thunder tubes.” 
They generally assume the form of tubes of glass, or, as it were, of glassy 

articles cemented together, and they have been found from six inches to 
upwards of thirty feet in length. Fulgurites are said to be very rare in 
France, probably because not sought for, for we believe that small spe- 
cimens are to be found wherever there are extensive sands, and especially 
more or less permanent downs, We have met with such in many parts 
of the world. It has been proved by experiment that electricity can fuse 
and vitrify siliceous matters, and they are rendered more fusible by the 
presence of a small proportion of lime. Fulgurites have also been found 
in several instances where human beings have been killed by lightning. 
They are sometimes globular, like the vitrified stones used by some 
Africans for musket-balls, at other times leafy. They are at times ex- 
eeedingly numerous; nigh four hundred have been counted on the same 
spot. 

The effects of lightning upon human beings and animals are very 
various. As a tree may be killed by lightning without any visible 
damage, so it is with man, who may be suddenly struck dead, according 
to a host of observers, without any of his organs being visibly injured. 
But more generally the reverse is the case, and there are plenty of indi- 
cations of the injury received. The surface of a body struck by lightning 
is sometimes more or less discoloured by a kind of metallic vitrification, 
or as if by the explosion of powder. At other times the discoloration is 

roduced in the same way as from a blow, or by ecchymosis or extrava- 
sation of blood. There are many other characteristic discolorations, one 
of the most common of which is said to be of a purple hue. Figures are 
also traced on the body by capillary injection, and they have been desig- 
nated as arborisations, flowers of Lichtenberg, and electro-graphic draw- 
ings. It has even been suggested that there is some connexion between 
these figures and those produced by photography. At times the skin is 
covered with lenticular points, as in various articular diseases, at others 
itis rayed. The latter is the most common effect of lightning. These 
rays or bands are often of various colours. Other effects of lightning are 
abrasions resembling what would be produced by flogging or scratching, 
and proceeding from that to cutting and tearing. All these phenomena 
may occur in the same individual. Among other common effects are 
burns, which vary much in degree and intensity, from simple erythema 
to vesication or phlyctenz, and deep scars. Persons have been burnt 
almost to a cinder by lightning. The cutting and tearing off of flesh, or 
of portions of the human body, are among the most grievous effects. 
Sometimes the effect of a stroke is like that of a ball from a musket. 
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In many instances bones have been broken, at others perforated, softened, 
or destroyed (necrosis). Wounds by lightning seldom bleed; there are, 
indeed, but two instances on record, and one of these was in the case of 
an English lady—Mrs. Boddington—who was wounded in the thigh, and 
recovered. It is also very seldom that mortification sets in in parts in- 
jured by lightning. 

Long ago, Pliny remarked that he who sees the lightning or hears 
the thunder is never struck by, at least, that particular discharge; 
and experience has since confirmed the statement. Arago and Séstier 
both agree that a man struck down by lightning has neither seen nor 
heard anything. Yet the effects of lightning on the nervous system are 
well known. Some persons are excessively sensitive, as are also many 
animals, at the approach of a thunderstorm. People who have been once 
struck are much more sensitive than others. Persons who have been 
wounded also suffer at such times, although the wounds may have been 
long ago healed up. At times a person struck by lightning is at once 
deprived of all consciousness and sensation, but at others the shuck is ac- 
companied by pain and suffering of various kinds. Sometimes there is 
the well-known commotion as of an electric shock, at others there are 
neuralgic pains, occasionally very severe. Stupor, loss of memory, deli- 
rium, convulsions, and paralysis, have all followed strokes of lightning. 
All the senses, hearing, taste, feeling, smell, and sight, as also the organs 
of speech, have been affected, sometimes slightly, at other times grievously 
and permanently, from the same cause. The action of lightning has also 
been known to extend to the respiratory organs, to the circulation, and to 
all the secretions. It may, indeed, be truly said that it can affect the 
whole or part of all human organism. 

Lightning is said to have the effect of rendering wine and other fluids 
poisonous, so also herbs and plants, gathered where the lightning has 
fallen; but these statements, which date as far back as the time of Seneca, 
and have played their part in medizval witchcraft, have never been con- 
firmed by accurate observation. 

It is more satisfactory to know that both thunder and lightning may 
exercise a salutary effect upon human beings, especially invalids. Persons 
afflicted by old standing paralysis have been cured as if by a miracle. 
Several instances of this kind are on record. Gout and rheumatism have 
also been relieved by the action of atmospheric electricity. Blindness and 
deafness have also been said to have been alleviated. 

It is very important to distinguish between apparent death and actual 
death in a person struck by lightning. The total suspension of sensi- 
bility, of respiration, of cireulation—indeed, of all the functions of life— 
render such a mistake all the more likely. People have been left for dead 
and exposed to the rain, and have recovered hours after. All the usual 
means of restoration in use in cases of asphyxia and suspended animation 
should be had recourse to before hopes are entirely abandoned. Ex- 
perience has shown this in many instances. There is a case on record of 
a lieutenant of the 42nd Regiment of the line, who remained senseless in 
the park of Boulainvilliers, near Passy, for four days. According to Dr. 
Séstier, the signs of death are unusually deceptive. All the customary 
evidences may exist, such as cadaverous appearance, loss of sensibility, 
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rigidity, absence of pulse and cessation of breathing, falling of the jaw, 
and even absence of muscular contraction under galvanism, and yet the 
patient may survive. 

Most persons who are killed by lightning perish at once; it is seldom 
that they die as a sequence of the shock. It has been supposed that in 
such cases death is produced by decomposition of the blood or of the 
integrant molecules of the body ; by asphyxiation, by a prolonged faint- 
ing-fit, or by exhausting the dynamic forces which constitute life, 
lightning striking the vital principle itself. This where thete are no 
visible injuries; in many eases the internal injuries detected on a body 
are quite sufficient of themselves to account for death. But it would 
almost seem as if many cases of so-called death by lightning were not 
cases of suspended animation, which end in death and more or less rapid 
decomposition if the vital functions cannot be restored, or are not restored 
of themselves. It can be easily understood how, from the external and 
internal injuries which may be effected by a stroke of lightning, many 
may perish from the results at an after period, varying from a few hours 
to days, or even weeks, according to the nature of the injury; the treat- 
ment has in these cases to be varied according to the parts or functions 
affected; and the character of the injury which they may have received. 
Some persons are also supposed to have died from excitement, from 
fright, and from excessive debility produced by the violence of the electric 
commotion. 

The bodies of persons struck down by lightning are generally found 
recumbent on the spot, killed or deprived so instantaneously of animation 
as to exhibit no signs of having moved an arm or a finger, but at other 
times the man or animal is found in the attitude in which they were 
struck. Persons have been found seated and supposed to be asleep, and 
this even on horseback. A priest was taken home by his horse two 
leagues beyond the spot where he was killed, preserving his usual riding 
position. When persons have been supported by a wall, a tree, a ship’s 
mast, or other object, they have been found upright after death. Many 
who are not killed preserve certain fixed attitudes for a greater or less 
length of time. 

Out of 601 persons struck by lightning, whose cases have been re- 
corded, 351 have lived, and 250 have died; the mortality was then 41 per 
cent. The proportion of deaths is less when several persons are struck 
than when only one. Upon 365 persons who survived the first stroke, 
15 only died subsequently, or one twenty-fourth of the whole. The 
chances of recovery are influenced by a variety of considerations, more 
especially as to the parts struck and the amount of injury done, and as 
to whether struck under a tree, at the bottom of a mast, in a house, or in 
the open air. Height, sex, and age appear from statistical inquiries to 
have little to do with the results, but certain physical conditions appear 
to have an influence. Some persons are more sensitive to electrical in- 
fluences than others. In France, 82 persons are on an average killed 
every year by lightning. In England, only from 17 to 18. In Sweden, 
about 9. In Belgium, from 3 to 4. 

It appears as a result of a considerable number of instances on record, 
that there are certain precautions to be taken, some of which are of high 
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importance. It is well, for example, in a house, to keep at a short distance 
from the walls, and especially from all metallic objects, as the fireplace 
and fire-irons, gas chandeliers, bell wires, and gilt furniture. 

Gatherings of persons in church, at balls, theatres, or elsewhere, are 
more dangerous during a storm than a few persons in a room. This is 
established by several remarkable cases on record. As strokes on the 
head are the most fatal of all, it is well in a severe thunderstorm, whether 
in a house or in the open air, to assume the horizontal position. Wet 
clothes are safer than dry ones. It is well to have few metallic objects on 
the person; when lightning strikes an individual, it invariably takes the 
direction of anything he may have about him that is metallic. A man 
might as well carry a lightning conductor as a pickaxe, crowbar, or spade 
on his shoulder during a thunderstorm. Umbrellas should also never be 
made of iron, but with sticks and whalebone. Woollen and silken clothes 
are safer as bad conductors than linen and hemp. The Tartars are said 
to put on a felt hat and black clothes, and to remain motionless during a 
storm. It is also well to select a room opposed to that in which the storm 
is coming. If the house is struck, it will be on first approaching it. The 
Italians have long since adopted this simple procedure. Cellars are the 
least frequently struck, but we have seen that lightning penetrates into 
them at times. No precautions that can be taken are indeed perfect. 
They only diminish the chances. A house, for example, is, to a certain 
extent, protected by the neighbourhood of another that is loftier, or by a 
tower, but even this may be affected by the direction in which the storm 
comes. Churches are especially to be avoided during a thunderstorm. 
The ancients sought security in tents covered with sealskins. Tents of 
skins covered with tar or pitch have by some’ been declared to be impe- 
netrable to lightning. Others have proposed constructions of rosin, 
pitch, and wax and wood boiled in oil; some have again suggested a 
glass bell as a place of refuge. The emperors of Japan take shelter, 
according to Kampfer, in a subterranean vault with a reservoir above. 
It has also been proposed to line a room with copper, and to establish a 
communication between the lining and the soil. Beds, it has been fully 
established, give chances of immunity, but they are not perfectly safe 
places of refuge. Cases are on record of beds having been struck and 
damaged by lightning and the occupants having escaped, but again 
twenty cases are on record of persons struck in bed, and one child in its 
cradle, and of these twenty-one cases nine were fatal. A man, woman, 
and child have been in the same bed, the man and the child killed and 
the woman only slightly injured. Iron bedsteads are very dangerous, 
and metallic rings or rods should be avoided, as also contiguity to bell- 
wires. Windows with wooden frames are rather a protection than other- 
wise, but when the frame is of metal, or there is a balcony of iron, they 
become very dangerous. It is to be noticed, that persons going to 
windows have been more or less permanently blinded by the vividness of 
the flashes. Out of fifty-two persons struck on going to the window to 
look at the storm or to put it down, eleven cases were fatal. It is not 
said if any of the windows were in wooden frames. It is best to close 
the shutters. Many persons have been killed on the threshold of the 
door owing to the lightning descending on the external surface of the 
wall. It is also dangerous for a person to place himself between the fire 
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lace and the window, being on the line which lightning often takes, 
Franklin suggested a hammock as the best place of refuge, others have 
recommended laying down on two chairs with hair bottoms, or on a hair 
sofa where there is no gilt work. 

A person surprised in a street should keep away from the walls, and 
not seek shelter under a doorway. An open square must be especially 
avoided. It is foolhardiness, when in the open country, to advance in 
the face of a storm-cloud. The best thing is to seek shelter in some 
hollow of the road, or low situation, avoiding ponds or running streams. 
According to Guden, if the observer places himself fifty paces in the rear 
of a house or tree, he may be as secure as at an exhibition of fireworks. 
Persons in a carriage or on horseback should proceed slowly; and in the 
first instance with the windows put up, the interior is the safest place. 
A man travelling on horseback should get down and lead his steed b 
the reins, or fasten it to a rock or stake, but not to a tree, and lay down 
at a little distance from it. It is needless to say that as no one is exempt 
from being struck by lightning, it is proper to avoid trees of all descrip- 
tions. Jt is mere superstition to suppose that certain trees, or trees with- 
out leaves, are never struck by lightning. But, as before said, a short 
distance from a tree, or between two trees, is a favourable position rather 
than otherwise, especially in a recumbent posture. In the case of one 
tree, it must be placed between the person and the storm, Nor is it 
prudent to seek for shelter under a bush, especially if on a plain ; or 
behind a stack, for lightning often strikes all collections of vegetable 
matter. The shepherd lies down among his sheep, the farmer amidst his 
horses and cattle, but not close to them ; and the traveller, first ridding 
himself of all metallic objects, is safest lying down in a rut, dry ditch, or 
earthy, sandy, or rocky hollow, till the storm has passed by. 








THE BEAUTIFUL LADY. 
BY NICHOLAS MICHELL, 


Tue beautiful lady has raven hair, 
Or auburn golden gleaming ; 

Her forehead is low, and smooth, and fair, 
Her eyes are large and beaming ; 

Blue as we paint the angels’ eyes, 
Or dark, their fire repressing ; 

Her cheek has the warmth of sunset skies, 
Dimples soul’s gladness expressing. 


The beautiful lady’s oval face 
By its sweetness hearts will win; 

Like a moon, it borrows its brightness and grace 

From the sun, the spirit within ; 
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The Beautiful Lady. 


Yes, mind o’er the sparkling features will play, 
And worth write its letters of gold ; 
Without them she’d look but lovely clay, 
A model in marble cold. 


The beautiful lady is tall and slight, 
But graceful in every motion ; 
And her walk is like the sailing light 
Of a ship on the summer ocean : 
But a beauty, in form less tall, is shrined, 
With her blue eyes witching us still, 
With a lightsome step, and a cheerful mind, 
All smiles like a sunshiny rill, 


The beautiful lady can pensive be, 
And thought on her brow will sit ; 

But oft’ner she tosses her head in glee, 
And charms by her laughter and wit : 

Oh, that laughter which doth from a glad heart ring, 
Showing pearly teeth red lips through, 

Like the bird’s happy song in opening spring, 
Enchants while it gladdens us too. 


The beautiful lady is loved by all, 
For beauty were valueless here, 
Did its beams uncharming and lustreless fall, 
Its smiles nor treasured nor dear : 
No sullenness ever her face will shade, 
Good humour still sparkling there, 
As a lovely flow’r more lovely is made 
By the sun on a morning fair. 


The beautiful lady will never forget 
Her gentleness, gracious to all; 

The virtues, like roses around her set, 
Shedding sweets that never can pall ; 

No scorn on her brow, she behaves not proud 
To her peers, to the needy or low; 

And still, like a star that gilds a dark cloud, 

Her presence sheds brightness on woe- 














SNOWED UP. 


BY MRS. BUSHBY. 


Part V. 


THE snow continued to fall in large flakes, and the hailstones to pelt 
the windows, and the icy landscape outside was blinding to the eyes of 
the poor prisoners of “ Der Weisse Schwan,” but they felt thankful to 
have the shelter of a roof over their heads and some portion of warmth 
in their rooms, and they were stoically accustoming themselves to 


The common German dinner 
Which, certes, makes one somewhat thinner. 


They had obtained, however, some Bavarian beer, and some eggs for 
omelettes, and the keeper of the asylum in the neighbourhood, having 
heard ef the English invasion of the little village Hof, had kindly sent 
them some hares and Hamburg smoked goose-breasts, which were a most 
acceptable addition to their limited ménage; so they were getting on 
better than they had anticipated in respect to creature comforts, but still 
there was nothing to do; not even a German newspaper—stupid as they 
are—to be got! 

It was an obvious necessity to have recourse again to the barrister’s 
portmanteau, and most of the party were polite enough, whether they 
really felt so or not, to express themselves pleased at having this resource, 
There was only one person who did not seem inclined to venture on 
another MS. tale—at least, he made a long face and looked very rueful 
when the rolls of paper, tied with red tape, were again brought forth. 

*« Are they all on the same subject, or rather, are they all the same 
sort of thing ?” he asked, with a yawn which would not be repressed. 

“Oh no,” said the barrister, laughing, “that would be too tiresome, 
toujours perdrix ne vaut rien.” 

“ Well, I would not mind eating perdrix pretty often,” replied the 
gallant captain, ‘“ but I own I think history rather a dose. You promised 
us a tale, and we had the history of a whole reign. It was a regular 
sell.”’ 

“Tt was the history of a very interesting reign, however,” said Mr. 
Reid, the traveller in Iceland, “ and as no less than zine histories of this 

articular period—the reign of Christian II.—have been published in 
wemeend the people of the North must consider i¢ an important epoch 
in the annals of Scandinavia. Was there not love enough in it to please 
ou?” 
’ “‘ Nay, I think there was no lack of love in it,” remarked Mr. Bouverie. 
“‘ We seldom read of such devoted attachment as that which subsisted 
between King Christian and poor Dyveké. It was a sin to poison her.” 

“‘ Happily the young queen had no hand in that,” said Mrs. Bouverie. 
“She was not poisoned on account of her jealousy, as fair Rosamond was 
in our own English history, through the jealousy of Queen Eleanor, the 
hard-hearted wife of Henry II.” 
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“The influence of the Dutchwoman Sigbrit over Christian II. was 
most extraordinary,” observed Mr. Reid. ‘ How can it be accounted 
for?” 

“ Only by the empire which a superior mind obtains over an inferior 
one,” replied the barrister, “ especially when the mind which has most 
force is not hampered by any religious or moral feeling, and knows how 
cunningly to veil its efforts at dominion.” 

“Yes,” gaid the governess, quietly; “the evil genius of mankind 
knows well how and where to exercise its diabolical power.” 

“T hope we are not going to have a sermon by way of a variety,” 
whispered Captain Arnold to Miss Wilmot, who merely laughed in 
answer, and shook her finger at him. 

“ What sort of a tale would you like, Captain Arnold?” demanded the 
barrister of their military chum. 

“ Well, I should say a rattling tale about Newmarket, or Parisian life, 
or even the Indian mutinies, would be nice.” 

“T am very sorry, then, that in my little répertoire there is nothing 
‘nice. I like extremely to see a race now and then, but I know very 
little of the turf. I certainly do go occasionally to Paris, and am not 
unacquainted with it, but there are so many sparkling French tales 
written about Parisian life, that I should not like to venture on such a 
subject. And as to the mutinies in India some time ago, I must leave 
these to abler pens than mine.” 

“ We will not quarrel with your subject,” said Mr. Bouverie, 
courteously ; “and as, according to the old saying, ‘ Beggars must not 
be choosers,’ we shall be glad to have anything to dispel the ennui of our 
self-imposed imprisonment.” 

Thus encouraged, the barrister dived again into his portmanteau, and 
a tale was selected by chance, as before, which proved to be “ The Spirit’s 
Prophecy.” 

“Ts it historical ?” asked Captain Arnold. 

“In some slight degree,” replied the barrister, “as it touches upon the 
War of Independence in South America, and alludes to some few of the 
events of that stirring, though now forgotten, period. It was a terrible 
war that which raged between the patriots and the royalists, and it was 
marked by many heroic deeds, as well as by some wildly romantic ad- 
ventures, The names of many who were distinguished in it should live 
throughout all time; for instance, the glorious name of Simon Bolivar, 
and that of the intrepid conqueror, San Martin.” 

The captain had purloined a piece of firewood from the kitchen, and, 
bringing forth his penknife, he set to work to cut it into some sort of 


figure. Seeing him happily thus amused, the barrister commenced read- 
ing his tale. 













































The Spirit's Prophecy. 


Tue Sprrit’s PrRopHecy. 


I. 
THE HAUNTED FOREST. ' 


Ir was a beautiful moonlit evening, in one of the most beautiful of the 
islands of the West India Archipelago, when a reverend-looking elderly 
entleman left his handsome house, which was situated on an eminence 
overlooking the sea; quitting its cool galleries, and passing by the 
plantain walk, with a clear rivulet that flowed through it murmuring its 
evening song, he proceeded to a dark forest a little way off, whose 
existence was probably coeval with that of the island itself. 

The destroying hand of man had spared this ancient wood ; the owners 
of the property had had too much taste to level this relic of perhaps 
centuries gone by, and the negroes were too superstitious to cut even a 
twig from one of the trees; for “de ould time forest” was said to be 
haunted, and at midnight’s solemn hour it was rumoured that unearthly 
beings wandered amidst its lonely glades. 

Three or four times the manager of the estate had proposed to have at 
least a portion of the old forest cut down, and the land brought into use 
for cane pieces, but the owner, Mr. St. Clair, had always turned a deaf 
ear to the proposition. 

“Tt existed,” he used to say, “in the time of the Caribs, let it exist 
still. There are scarcely any monuments of antiquity in our islands, 
except the Buccanier’s Tower at St. Thomas; let the mementoes of the 
past raised by Nature’s hand at least remain.” So “ the haunted forest” 
remained in all its wild unpruned luxuriance, with its mass of verdure 
above and its mass of decaying vegetable matter beneath. Festoons of 
gorgeous vines threw themselves from tree to tree, till they formed quite 
a thick wall of foliage, and the old trees themselves, with their high 
embowering branches, met in leafy arches overhead. 

Even during the height of the mid-day sun this old forest wore 
a gloomy appearance, yet the perspective of these long walks was 
very fine; the silence around might have been oppressive but for the 
noise of the parrots who lived among the trees, the buzzing of the 
insects, and the plaintive cooing of the mountain dove. Lizards might 
be seen on all sides, rivalling in their green tints the emerald hue of the 
leafy trees, and basking in the sun wherever a stray sunbeam was able 
to penetrate into these sombre labyrinths ; but such noxious reptiles as 
snakes and vipers were rarely, if ever, found in this favoured island, 


Where all, save the spirit of man, is divine. 


The old gentleman on whose property the forest lay, walked leisurely 
towards it, and, entering one of the wider paths, strolled on apparently in 
amusing mood. All was silent around, except the sighing now and 
then of the night breeze, as it gently swept through the least compact 
clusters of leaves, and the occasional dash of the waves on the not far 
distant shore. The parrots had hushed their chattering ; the mountain 
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doves had ended their songs of love, and with their heads under their 
soft, silken wings, were enjoying the blessing of repose; the very insects 
moved noiselessly about, if they moved at all; amid this profoutd still- 
ness Mr. St. Clair walked on leisurely, gazing about him with that strange 
feeling which is sometimes experienced amidst the solitudes of nature. 

‘They say this wood is haunted,” he said to himself, “ but by whom, 
or by what? I have sometimes fancied that late in the evening I have 
seen some scarcely defined figure gliding through one or other of the 
tangled paths. My darling Linda declares that there are were-wolves in 
the forest, and she is very anxious that I should never come here alone. 
Her little head is stuffed with foolish ideas about supernatural beings, 
apparitions, jumbees, and what not. Happily, her elder sister laughs at 
all these follies, as she calls them ; it would not do to let dear Linda’s 
imagination run away with her altogether, though I confess I feel myself 
sometimes inclined to dwell more on such mystic subjects than I ought 
to do at my time of life—and By Heavens! what is that I see ?” 

The old gentleman stood suddenly still, gazing intently on something 
that seemed flitting past the vine-laden trunks of the lofty trees; now it 
was gone—now it again appeared. Should he follow it? He felt as if 
his feet were rooted to the spot, and his heart certainly beat violently, as 
he leaned against a tree for support. At length the form showed itself 
in an arched opening to one of the paths, on which a ray of moonlight 
was beaming, and the intruder on the nocturnal secrets of the forest 
thought he saw a hand beckoning to him. 

‘Can yon shadowy-looking figure have come to predict my death to 
me ?” he asked himself, almost shuddering. “I have heard of warnin 
—it may be so—then why should [ shrink from it? The Almighty 
God who rules the universe has power alike over spiritual and mortal 
beings ; a sparrow cannot fall without His leave; what, then, should J 
fear? Under His divine protection I am safe.”’ Mr. St. Clair gathered 
his courage, and overcoming the sensation of undefined dread which had 
seized upon him, walked resolutely forwards. 

As he approached the figure it seemed to recede, but he followed it ; 
he haa nerved himself to the task, and he was determined to go through 
with it. Stopping every now and then, apparently turning round, and 
once or twice beckoning to him, the tall form retreated until it came to 
a circular spot at the extremity of one of the long glades ; in this clear 
space, which was not even invaded by the trunks of any of the sur- 
rounding trees, there rose at one side a sort of green mound, not longer 
than four or five feet, and thickly covered with wild flowers. Close to 
this mound the mysterious figure stopped, and Mr. St. Clair walked up 
near to it. It did not seem possible for him to advance quite up to the 
form which stood by the mound ; he seemed to be kept back by some in- 
visible agency. 

The figure was enveloped in a flowing robe of white, and on its head 
it wore a coronal of gold, while from its shoulders hung a short mantle 
composed of the feathers of the beautiful blue bird indigenous to the 
West Indies. They stood there for a few moments, the shadowy figure 
and the man of bone and sinews confronting each other. 

At length the planter took courage to speak. 

“What dost thou wish from me?” he said, solemnly. ‘ Why hast 
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thou beckoned me to follow thee? Art thou a denizen of this earth—or 





—or——” the good gentleman’s voice almost failed him—“ a spirit from 
the immortal world ?”’ 

“TI come from yonder spheres where the Great Spirit dwells,” replied 
the figure, in a strange sepulchral tone. “It is permitted to me and 
others sometimes to revisit Nonura ;* and I then seek the haunts of my 
youthful and happiest days. Mortal, this forest belonged to me, and to 
my fathers before me. It was ours when a strange race came to destroy 
our peace. They came, as we thought, messengers from yonder heaven” 
—and the figure pointed up to the skies—“ but we found, alas! that 
they were demons, sent by the spirit of Evil to bring misery and desola- 
tion to our people aud our homes, They had wings to their big canoes; 
where they came from we knew not; but their cry was ever for gold, 
and in their search for gold they robbed, and murdered, and destroyed. 
The gold they found has not made them prosper. We perished—but in 
time the invaders perished too. No race which have since occupied the 
lands of which we were robbed have prospered; none ever will; these 
isles are doomed. The spirits of our race have prayed the Great Father 
for revenge, and it has been granted to us. In the mightier lands of 
lofty mountains, and rivers like seas, where some of our tribes have dwelt, 
the war-cry is scarcely ever hushed. It will soon be heard again among 
yon hills, and valleys, and wide savannahs, which the Great Spirit be- 
stowed upon our people, but into which cruel intruders forced them- 
selves. Mortal! know you not that the air is thronged with spirits, 
though your sightless eyes cannot behold them? You ask why I have 
sought you. You have not ruthlessly destroyed all relics of times gone 
by; you have not cut down this ancient forest in order to make gold 
from its soil ; you have respected the traditions of the past, therefore I 
come to warn you. ‘There is evil hanging over you—now—in the pre- 
sent. Beware! You cannot stem the tide of ill which will arise in the 
future, but be wary for the time that is now at haud. ‘Trust not the 
strangers—remember our fate |” 

The words spoken by the shadowy apparition had been becoming 
fainter and fainter, and as they became less distinct the figure itself had 
begun to vanish. There was a slight flutter of the white drapery—or 
was it a gentle breeze rustling the leaves ?—and the figure was gone; 
nothing was visible in that circular space but the trees which surrounded 
it and the green mound which was generally believed to have been an 
altar, on which the Caribs had made their offerings of fruits to the 
Cemis.t 





* Nonvra was the Carib name for the earth. 

+ The aborigines of the West Indies thought, says the Spanish historian Oviedo, 
in his “ Chronicles of the West Indies,” that the sails of the Spanish ships were 
wings; they were only acquainted with canoes. 

+ The Caribs believed in a Supreme Being, eternal and omnipotent, the Creator 
of the world and of all living things. They believed the sun to be His throne. 
They thought, however, that this Deity abstained from interference with the 
affairs of mortals, and committed their charge to subordinate agents, named 
Cemis and Malioyas, the former beneficent, the latter malevolent spirits. To the 
Cemis the Indians accorded worship and thanksgivings for benefits received, 
while by sacrificial offerings they tried to propitiate the other spirits, whom they 
regarded as the authors of all evil. 
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Mr. St. Clair drew a long breath and a deep sigh, as, approaching 
nearer to the spot where the figure had seemed to stand, he sank down, 
in a state of bewilderment, on the rural altar used in ages gone by, 

He remained there for some time ; a drowsiness had stolen over him, 
there was not even the fall of a leaf to startle him, and, amidst that dee 
repose, the night wanderer involuntarily closed his eyes, and fell fast 
asleep. 

He must have slept for some time, as, when he awoke, an evident 
change had taken place in the weather. The wind had risen, and was 
now sweeping in gusts, or moaning in hollow tones through the forest 
glades ; the waves of the not far-distant sea also seemed to have awoke 
from their tranquillity, for they could be heard roaring as they dashed 
angrily on the beach. 

Mr. St. Clair started up. 

“It must be late,” he exclaimed, as he raised his eyes to the vault of 
heaven above, and beheld, amidst masses of dark clouds that were chasing 
each other, that beautiful constellation the Southern Cross shining in all 
its brilliancy. ‘‘ Midnight must be past, for the Cross has begun to bend,” 
he said. He drew out his watch, and saw by the fading light of the 
moon that it was past twelve o’clock. ‘ My girls will be uneasy at my 
absence,”’ he said to himself; “ I must hasten home.” 

He did hasten to leave the wood, and took the shortest way back to 
his home, but the wind was strong, and, blowing right in his face, some- 
what impeded his progress. Arrived at his own house, Mr. St. Clair did 
not enter it by the front door, but went round to a side-door, which was 
. from the fierce sun during the day by a porch thickly covered 

y vines and with jasmine creeping up the sides. The door was unlocked, 
as doors generally are in the West Indies, and, pushing it open, the 
old gentleman walked very quietly up the passage, not to disturb his 
daughters, whom, he concluded, were all asleep. 

But an anxious ear had been listening for the first sound of his footstep 
on his return, and his favourite daughter, Rosalinda, flew forward to meet 
him. 

“ Papa! how late you are! Where can you have been? You did 
not go out in any of the carriages, or on horseback. Ah! I fear you 
have been strolling in the haunted forest again!” 

“You have guessed rightly, darling. The beauty of the evening 
—— me to go there, and I lingered long, but I had no idea it was so 

te.’’ 

“Did you see anything, papa? They say that the spirits of the old 
Caribs walk there, and that the spirits of the cruel Spaniards, who used 
the poor Caribs so ill, wander there at night in the forms of were-wolves 
—ravening wolves they were. Did you see anything?” repeated the 
superstitious girl. 


“ Adela would laugh at me if I told what I fancied I saw,” said Mr. 
St. Clair. 


“But Adela and Minna have both gone to bed. There is no one up 


except me, I could not retire to rest until 1 saw you safe at home.” 
“ Thanks, darling.” 


“Come, papa, sit down and tell me what you saw.” 
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“TJ must have something to drink first ; I am very thirsty.” 
“T will make some sangaree for you directly,” said the girl, lifting 
! from a pretty basket, on a little table near, a bunch of keys. 

“No, Linda dear; I would rather have a glass of cocoa-nut-water, if 
there is any to be had cool.” 
“To be sure there is. There are three cocoa-nuts, with their eyes 


bored, cooling on the shelf outside the east window yonder ; I will go 
for them.” 


i al 








The young lady disappeared for a minute, but speedily returned with 
4 two cocoa-nuts and a crystal goblet. She poured the pure, delicious 
water into the goblet through the opened eyes of the cocoa-nuts, and the i 
old gentleman quaffed it eagerly, saying, as he put down the large ‘i ( 
tumbler, ie 
« That is a drink for a king!” i | 
f “It is among the many good things we have here of which kings ie 
. at queens know nothing,” replied Miss Linda. “ But now about the His 
w 1”? . tae 
lt “ Well, darling; I have often fancied when I have been late in the a 
| forest that I saw a figure, or figures, gliding among the trees; but no- ; 
“i thing was ever distinctly visible to me, and what appeared figures might a 
y only have been grey shadows cast by the trunks of the tall trees, or some f' i 
" effect of the moon’s rays amidst the dense masses of foliage. To-night alt 3! 
‘: I saw something more defined; I saw a figure in the costume of the old fi 
J Carib Caciques, with a coronal of gold on its head, and wearing a mantle ai 
ma of feathers———”’ MI “ 
d “ And oh! papa,”’ cried his pretty daughter, interrupting him, “ did it {nn 
a, carry a shield of turtle-shell? You know the stupid Spaniards, when Ye 
vs they first landed on these islands, mistook the turtle-shell shields, as they mt 
™ littered in the sun, for golden shields.” M 
“ The figure did not seem to carry a shield or weapon of any kind. It Nt 
beckoned me to follow it, and I did so. It stopped at the circular spot, int 
. where stands what is called ‘the altar of the Cemis,’ and there it spoke Wid, 
| tome. It told me that the air was filled with spirits, though our mortal 
id on could seldom discern them ; that misfortune would always hang over Ua 
in ese blooming islands, and pursue every race who inhabited them; and At 
it warned me of some approaching evil to ourselves. It gave me this rit 
ng warning, it said, because I and my father and grandfather had spared the noha 
a. ancient forest, and had not cut it down for the love of gold.” ‘a 
Linda had been getting paler and paler, and she was positively i i 
old trembling as her father finished his narration. ‘ vt 
- “You saw and heard all this ?” she gasped. ii iy } 
m “Yes, dearest ; but it is only fair to tell you that I fell fast asleep on At 
the that very Cemis’s altar, and did not wake till the Southern Cross had “ikait 
begun to bend and the wind to rise. It is probable that I only dreamed {i My 
Mr. all this ; sometimes one can hardly distinguish between a vivid dream and Abas 
areality. But hark! how it is blowing! The wind has swelled into a th ia 
up gale. We shall have a wild night. I hope there is not a hurricane ik 
brewing.” ji pala 


“T trust not,” replied Rosalinda. ‘ But the violence of the wind is in- 
creasing. Papa, you look tired; you had better go to rest, and pray close 
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the jalousies in tn room,” she added, as she lighted and handed to him 
a silver lamp, the flame of which was protected from the air by a cut 
crystal shade. “ Good night, dear papa.” 

«Good night, my child, and may Heaven protect you and all that are 
dear to me!” 


Il. 


A HURRICANE. 


Mr. St. Ciarr and his daughter Rosalinda had not long retired to 
their couches, when they were obliged to leave them on account of the 
terrific violence of the tempest. The negroes—not those in the negro 
village, but the domestic servants, most of whom occupied rooms in the 
yard at the back of the house—had come rushing into “de greate house,” 
believing that they would be safer there than in their own more lightly- 
constructed apartments; and the word “ Hurricane—hurricane!” re. 
sounded from mouth to mouth in accents of woe or alarm. The famil 
were all soon up and gathered in the large hall, where Mr. St. Clair was 
busy giving directions to bar up the windows, and assisting in this neces- 
sary labour himself. The hurricane-bars were speedily dragged forth— 
these strong hurricane-bars are always placed at hand when the hurricane 
months approach—coils of rope were got, and the protecting bars, ad- 
justed to large iron rings on the generally unused wooden window- 
shutters, formed the only mode of defence against the encroaching wind. 
Had i¢ found an entrance by the doors or windows, the house would soon 
have become a wreck. 

“Gar Almighty! how de reane is pouring—it like de deluge!” ex- 
claimed an old negro; and sure enough the rain was pouring down in 
torrents, its sound filling up the pauses of the wind when @ lulled for a 
moment now and then. 

“ Hah! did you hear that?” exclaimed Adela, when, even amidst the 
roaring of the tempest, might have been discerned a strange noise, re- 
sembling the rumbling over stones of heavily-laden waggons, or the roll- 
ing of somewhat distant thunder. 

“It is an earthquake!” cried Mr. St. Clair. “I hope our old walls 
will stand it.” 

Minna, who had thrown herself on a sofa, half screamed; the sofa 
seemed to have been lifted up with her and suddenly let down again, the 
glasses and china in the room rattled, and the old negro man who had 
spoken about the deluge lost his equilibrium, and was thrown down flat 
on his face. Adela and Linda clung to each other, and to a heavy table 
at one side of the large room, while two or three of the negro women, 
turning up their eyes until only the whites were visible, began to whine: 

‘De Lard hab mussy upon us!” 

The house seemed as if shaken to its foundation, but the earthquake 
did not last long, and the house, therefore, did not fall. The rain, how- 
ever, increased, and as the ground was higher at the back of the house 
than in front—for there was a large cellar under the entire frontage of 
the buildings—the water began to force its way in under the back doors, 
and threatened to inundate the apartments one after another ! 

The furniture had to be removed to the front of the house, tubs and 
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basins had to be put in requisition, and towels and sheets to wipe up and 
arrest the flow of water; and every one had to work hard, almost in 
silence, too, for the war of the elements had become so loud that they 
could hardly hear each other speak. It was a dreadful night—such a 
scene which those who have witnessed once never could forget. 

Presently a noise as if made by a battering-ram was heard ; it was as 
if some powerful engine was brought to bear against a door in the hall 
which opened on a terrace-walk on one side of the house. This furious 
onset against the door continued for a few minutes, when the door 
suddenly gave way, and in rushed a flock of frightened sheep, all dripping 
wet! They huddled themselves in a corner and crouched down, with 
their eyes wildly staring about them. The negroes ran forward to drive 
out the speechless intruders, but Mr. St. Clair stopped them in their 
attack upon the poor animals, 

“ Let them alone,” he cried, “poor things! They will do no harm, 
except making some additional mess, which can be cleared in the morn- 
ing, if the Almighty permits us to see the light of another day. Get the 
door fastened somehow that these poor creatures have broken open.” 

This was done, though awkwardly enough, with thick bars of wood and 
large nails. 

The poor sheep had left in terror the protection of their pen when it 
was blown down,‘and running about frightened and bleating, they had 
perceived a light glimmering under the sheltered door leading to the 
terrace, and rushing on like a torrent, they had assailed this door to find 
an asylum for themselves.* 

At length, by degrees, the wind abated, the rain ceased, and only an 
occasional blast sweeping by told that the fury of the storm was not yet 
quite spent. 

The next morning the brilliant tropical sun rose upon a scene of deso- 
lation. Large trees were torn up by the roots, outhouses were carried 
away bodily into the raging sea, and fences and gates were lying flat on 
the ground ! 

A solitary horseman was seen riding up the avenue at a very early hour 
in the morning. 

“It is Hector!” cried Minna—“ dear Hector! I am thankful that 
he at least is safe,” she muttered, in an almost inaudible tone. 

Hector sprang from his horse, threw the reins to a negro man, and, 
hastily ascending the front steps, ran towards Minna, and asked with the 
most tender concern how she had got through the terrible night. 

“TI was sadly frightened, Hector,” she said. “I was thinking about— 
about———”” She did not finish her sentence, but burst into tears. Hector 
full well understood that the young girl meant to say she was thinking 
about him. 

“ And how have you fared at Golden Grove?” asked Mr. St. Clair. 
“T hardly know yet what damage we have sustained.” 

“ The windmill has been struck by lightning, or the earthquake, we 
do not know which,” replied the young man. “ Half the boiling-house 
is in ruins, and a number of noble trees have fallen a sacrifice to the fury 








* A fact. 
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of the hurricane. The canes are all lying flat on the soaking ground ; 
there will be a bad look-out for the coming crop.” 

“ But no lives are lost, I hope?” said Mr. St. Clair. 

«“ Not that I have heard of as yet,” replied the early visitor. 

“ Papa, just look here !” cried Linda, who had been gazing about her 
from the front gallery which faced the sea. ‘‘ Yonder are two sloops, 
which seem to be complete wrecks, and there is a larger vessel that seems 
to have still human beings on board of it. They have raised a flag of 
distress ; those who did this may still be alive.” 

“ Surely, my child; and we will at once go to their assistance.” 

Mr. St. Clair immediately summoned the manager and overseer, the 
only white men on the estate besides himself, and desiring several of the 
negro men, the field labourers, as well as his own servants, to hasten 
down to the beach, he preceded them thither. He ordered stout ropes 
to be carried down to the beach, in case the ground-surf should prevent 
the use of the small fishing-boats he had at his command. 

“T will go with you, Mr. St. Clair,” said Hector; but Minna’s im- 
ploring looks detained him for a minute or two. 

“Oh, Hector!’ she exclaimed, “ do not thrust yourself into danger, 
Pray, pray do not wade into the surf; remember sharks are often found 
in a ground sea. Better that these strangers, if any of them are still 
alive, should perish, than you.” 

* Dear Minna, you would make me a coward—have no fear for me !” 
he said, as he kissed her hand and ran down to the beach. 

The small vessel was partially embedded in the sand ; the keel of the 
forepart seemed immovable, while the stern rose and fell with the large 
waves that were rolling heavily up the little bay. 


“If the hull of that poor schooner be damaged, it may go hard with 


her, should the receding tide carry her out to sea,” said Hector Graham 


to Mr. St. Clair, as, almost out of breath from running fast, he joined 
the old gentleman. 

** We must get the people out of it, if any are in it,” replied Mr. St. 
Clair. ‘ Your voice is more sonorous than mine, Hector; take the 
speaking-trumpet and call out to them.”’ 

Hector took the speaking-trumpet, and shouted through it “ Ship 
ahoy! Ship ahoy !” 

The effect seemed to be electrical. A sailor, who seemed to have 
been lying down close to the side of the vessel, started up, rubbing his 
eyes, and more than one head was seen ascending the companion-way, 
though that was a difficult process, on account of the inclined position of 
the ship. 

A short parley was carried on by speaking-trumpets between Hector 
from the shore and the persons in the stranded vessel, and it was agreed 
that, as it would be dangerous even for those who might be able to swim 
to venture on that means of getting ashore, on account of the probability 
of sharks being in the little bay, they were to lower the only boat they 
— the others having been all swept away in the gale through the 
night. 

The boat was accordingly lowered ; it turned over and over, but soon 
righted itself, and then the mate and three sailors and two passengers 
got down into it; they had but one oar; however, the tide was fortu- 
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nately coming in, therefore the waves threw them forward every now 
and then, until they came near enough to catch the ropes which were 
flung out to them. These were made fast to the boat, and then Mr. St. 
Clair himself, Hector, the manager, and overseer, and the ten or twelve 
black men assembled on the shore, hauled away lustily, until the boat 
and its load were safe on the dry beach. Then a loud “ Hurrah !’’ 
broke from them all, and three ladies, surrounded by negro women, who 
were standing on the gallery of the house on the hill above the shore, 
were seen to clasp their hands and wave their handkerchiefs. 

Mr. St. Clair, his face purple from his exertions, went up to the people 
who had been rescued, and shaking hands cordially with them all, even 
with the common sailors, welcomed them warmly to the island and to 
Clair Hall. He asked which was the captain; but was told that the 
poor captain and two sailors had been washed overboard during the 
night. 

“Well, now, you must all be very tired and very hungry,” he said, 
without thinking of inquiring who or what they were. ‘Come up to 
the house, and we will see what we can do for you. Make the boat fast, 
buddies,”’* he added, turning to some of the negro men, who answered in 
concert, ** Es; es, massa.” 

Mr. St. Clair and Hector walked on first with the two passengers, 
who were both very gentlemanly, fine-looking men; the manager took 
charge of the mate, and the sailors brought up the rear with the servants 
of the house. 

“You must allow us to introduce ourselves,” said one of the gentle- 
men. ‘ This is Colonel Meutilla, a name which, perhaps, you have 
heard; at any rate, it is well known on the Spanish Main.” 

‘Know it! Of course I do—and honour it also,” exclaimed the 
enthusiastic old gentleman. 

Colonel Mentilla smiled, and presented his friend Don Alonzo Alvaez. 

“Two patriot chiefs, I perceive,” said Mr. St. Clair; “ you are the 
more welcome on that account, for I wish the patriot cause success with 
all my heart.” 

“‘ We were on our way to see Admiral Brion, who is in one of the ad- 
jacent islands,” said Colonel Mentilla, “and to have a consultation with 
him.” 

“ You could not consult a better man,” replied Mr. St. Clair. ‘ Ad- 
miral Brion has a wise head and a noble heart.” 

“ You know him?” asked Don Alonzo, in surprise. 

“T have met him at Curacoa, of which island, you are aware, he is a 
native,” replied Mr. St. Clair. 

Thus conversing they gained the table-land at the top of the hill by a 
sloping path, somewhat indirect but easy of ascent, and were all pro- 
ceeding towards the mansion, when the manager, shuffling up to Mr. St. 
Clair, asked if he would object to the mate’s going home with him. 

“T have got a spare room which he can occupy, sir,” he said, “ and I 
dare say I can make him comfortable.” 

Mr. St. Clair was very glad, on behalf of the mate, to accept the offer, 


’ 





* Buddies—brothers—a common mode of addressing black men in the West 
Indies. 
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for he felt assured that the young man would be like “a fish out of 
water’? amidst the more refined society at “the Hall,” and would be 
much more at his ease with the manager and overseer; who there 
upon carried the mate off to breakfast with them. 

Mr. St. Clair then gave hurried orders that a tolerably large room 
close to the coach-house, in a corner of which were kept some harnesses, 
saddles, bridles, &c. &c., should be arranged as a dormitory for the three 
sailors, a little common furniture put into it, and three hammocks hung 
up ; in the mean time he desired the men to go into one of the negro- 
rooms, where Aunty Grace, the black housekeeper at Clair Hall, a very 
important personage in her own estimation, soon furnished them with a 
substantial breakfast, and tobacco ad hbitum. 

On entering Mr. St. Clair’s house, his three lovely daughters came 
forward to welcome their father’s guests, and much surprised the strangers 
appeared to be to encounter damsels with so much beauty and such 
graceful manners in a small West India island, as if there were an 
reason why a West Indian should not be as charming as an English- 
woman, a Spaniard, or a Parisian. The gentlemen retired for a time to 
the very nice cool rooms which had been assigned to them, and after- 
wards joined the family at breakfast, to which, of course, Hector re- 
mained. 

On the hospitable board they found tea, coffee, and chocolate, and 
a silver flagon with excellent claret for those who preferred wine at 
breakfast. There were ham, tongue, eels from the adjacent stream, and 
salt fish rissoles, as the still turbulent state of the waves did not admit of 
fresh sea-fish being obtained that morning. Also there were turtle-eggs 
—always so delicious—fowls’-eggs, and savoury omelettes ; johnny-cakes, 
corn-cakes, and buckwheat-cakes, bread, of course, and fresh butter ; 
roasted yams, and toasted slices of bread-fruit, besides melons and grapes, 
for those who liked light fare. It was a very nice little West India 
repast, aud the shipwrecked strangers did full justice to it, while they 
talked of the terrible hurricane of the preceding night. 

Breakfast over, Mr. St. Clair said he must go to ascertain what 
damage had been done on his estate, and ordered his horse for the 
purpose of a tour of inspection; but he added, ‘ I will leave you, gentle- 
men, during my absence, to the care of my daughters, and of my young 
friend Hector, if he will spare us a little of his time to-day.” 

Hector was only too happy to spare his time, and, with az revoir, the 
cheerful old gentleman rode away, a black boy following him, and holding 
on by the tail of his horse, which caused some amusement to the Sout: 
Americans, who had not been accustomed to such a sight. 

In the course of the day the sea became calmer, and a boat was able 
to put off to the ship to bring ashore a portion of the gentlemen's 

g gage, and some clothing for the mate and seamen. 


ITI. 


HECTOR GRAHAM. 


Tue St. Clairs were one of the leading families in the little island in 
which they resided. The grandfather of Mr. Alexander St. Clair, the 
present owner of Clair Hall, and of one or two other estates, had been 
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among the early emigrants to the West Indies, and the early settlers 
there. He was a younger brother, with a small patrimony, oe 5 though 
belonging to 

The lordly line of high St. Clair, 


was obliged to seek his fortune in foreign lands, or be content with the 
miserable pay of a military or naval officer. He preferred to try his 
luck in the new El] Dorado, as the now ruined West Indies were then 
thought to be. And luck was on his side. He made a handsome fortune, 
which he left to his son, and which passed to his grandson, the elderly 
gentleman who had seen a ghost, or had dreamed that he had seen one, 
amidst the recesses of the forest, which was said to be haunted ground. 

Mr. Alexander St. Clair had no son to inherit his properties, but three 
beautiful and amiable daughters made his home and his advancing age 
happy. Their mother had died when the girls were all away in Europe 
for the purpose of education. Adela, the eldest daughter, and Rosalinda, 
the second one, had been in the West Indies about two years, having 
returned to their transatlantic home at the ages of eighteen and nine- 
teen. Minna,.the youngest, had not been more than six or seven months 
in the island, and was not much beyond seventeen years of age, con- 
sequently four years younger than her eldest sister. 

Minna had come out in the same ship as Hector, a young West 
Indian, who was returning to his native island to take possession, as he 
expected, of an estate which had belonged to his father, and which, 
during his minority, had been placed under the charge of an uncle, the 
husband of a sister of his father. This gentleman, who was an im- 
portation from the north of England, was a good planter, and considered 
an excellent man of business. Nothing doubting his good principles— 
for Hector’s father admired and thought as highly of John Bull as John 
Bull admires and thinks of himself—he left him the guardianship of his 
sons, one of whom died when a boy, and also left him the charge of the 
estate which was to be their inheritance. All went on with apparent 
smoothness, and at two-and-twenty Hector thought it was time to look 
after his paternal property—not that he expected to find squatters upon 
it, as has recently been found to be the case with the Hartland estate in 
Jamaica, but that he thought he might as well inquire a little into his 
own affairs, of which he was quite ignorant. 

Thrown much together during the voyage, Hector Graham and Minna 
St. Clair became great friends; and Hector, as he leaned till a late hour 
in the moonlight over the side of the ship, or lay in his berth in the 
cabin, had visions of a West India home, with the lovely little Minna as 
its mistress, and carriages and horses, and races and private theatricals, 
and stirring up the islanders, and having quite a pleasant little circle, in 
which English stiffness and unnecessary ceremony should be discarded. 

Man may propose but he cannot dispose, and events do not always turn 
out as We expect. Hector was received very affectionately by his aunt, 
and with a of kindness by his uncle, but that worthy cursed him in 
bis heart, and wished that he had been safely lodged in ‘ Davy’s 
Locker.”’ 

“You have taken us quite by surprise, my good fellow,” he said; “ it 
is only ten days ago that your letter vid New York reached us, How- 
2E2 
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ever, we are happy to see you, and you must make yourself as comfort- 
able as the mosquitoes will let you. Our nearest neighbours, the St, 
Clairs, are very pleasant people ; but, by-the-by, you came out in the 
same ship as the youngest girl,” he added, looking the young man full 
in the face. 

Hector coloured violently, and felt vexed at himself for doing 30, but 
he only answered, “ Miss St. Clair was a fellow-passenger of mine.” 

“ Ah, I see how the land lies, and deuced sorry I am for it. If these 
two young idiots should want to marry, old St. Clair will be prying into 
everything. I might hoodwink the lad, but St. Clair won’t be so easily 
managed. Confound it!” 

These reflections, of course, were not made aloud, and consequently 
Hector was none the wiser for them, and he might as well have remained 
in Europe, or gone to the antipodes, for all the insight he got into the 
state of his late father’s property in the island. There was always some 
excuse or other on the part of his uncle for not going into the affairs of 
the estate. Papers were not ready, accounts were not made out, docu- 
ments were not signed, returns of the sales of the crops had not yet been 
obtained from the dilatory merchants in England and America to whom 
consignments had been made. The care of an estate appeared to Hector 
to be a labyrinth, to extricate oneself from which seemed to be a hercu- 
Jean labour, and, never for a moment doubting his uncle’s good faith, the 
unsuspecting victim, poor Hector! declared himself quite willing to wait 
until the difficulties were smoothed down, and his uncle was able to lay 
before him a statement of his affairs. 

He certainly was surprised to find that the dwelling-house on his 
father’s estate was much out of repair, and that the works seemed rather 
in a dilapidated state; but Mr. Craft told him, that on account of the 
poor crops the estate had made for a few years running, nothing could 
have been done without bringing the estate heavily into debt. The 
young man accepted this assertion as truth, for he did not suspect that 
the representative of John Bull, whom he called uncle, was a rogue and a 
rascal, 

The poor West Indians! How often they have been subjected to 
mercantile rascality, as well as to the rascality of pretended religionists, 
in what is called —NOMEN INANE—the mother country! 

Hector Graham, having no other home, continued to reside at his 
uncle’s house. He had a phaeton at his disposal and a riding-horse, 
and did in all respects what he pleased, except ascertaining the state of 
his affairs. But the absence of this knowledge did not annoy him much. 
He comforted himself by thinking that “all was right,” and tried to 
amuse himself as well as he could, finding it very pleasant to spend a 
good deal of his time at Clair Hall, cultivating his intimacy with all 
three of the sisters, but more especially with his late fellow-passenger 
across the Atlantic—Miss Minna. 

Hector passed the whole day after the hurricane at Clair Hall, but he 
sent over to Golden Grove for a change of habiliments and for his horse, 
a riding party having been proposed for the evening. 

The morning, which Linda feared the strangers would find long and 
tiresome, was got through with tolerable success between music, chess, 


. 5 . . 
and conversation. After dinner the three young ladies, escorted by the 
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two South Americans and Hector, set out for a long ride, but they did 
not find it possible to canter much, as every here and there lay across 
the road a tall tree, which had been torn up by the roots. The land- 
scape, very different from its usual smiling aspect, was a dreary one, on 
account of the ravages of the recent tempest. Bushes, hedges, palings, 
gates, all laid low, houses unroofed, tiny rivulets swollen to deep streams, 
devastation all around. 

* This scene of desolation,” said Colonel Mentilla, addressing himself 
to Rosalinda, by whose side he had rather manwuvred to be able to ride, 
‘reminds me of the sad state of my own unhappy country. Only, here 
you suffer from the convulsions of nature; there, destruction is the work 
of man.”’ 

‘And so much the more terrible,” replied Linda, “for the angry 
force of the elements, however terrific while it lasts, subsides sooner than 
the angry passions of men.” 

“ You do not blame us, I hope, sehorita. Civil war is dreadful. But 
when nearly the half of a large continent is trodden down under the iron 
heel of despotism—when men of good lineage, of education, and of en- 
larged views are ground to the earth by the tyrannical agents of a distant 
power, are they wrong to rise against their persecutors, and to fight for 
their liberty and the safety of their homes ?” 

“* No—oh no!” eried Linda, her cheeks flushing and her eyes sparkling. 
“Tt is right—noble—heroic !” 

Colonel Mentilla fixed his large dark eyes on her animated counte- 
nance, as he said to himself: 

“This island girl has a soul; she is not merely born to be a pretty 
plaything.” 

Linda and Colonel Mentilla continued to converse about the state of 
the South American provinces, the misrule of the Spaniards, and the 
chances for and against the ultimate success of the patriots. 

Linda’s horse several times stumbled over the fallen trees ; she was so 
much engrossed in the subject of discourse, that the gallant colonel had 
more than once to come to the rescue and seize her reins, aud with them 
the little hand which held them so carelessly. 

Hector and Minna of course rode together; they, too, sometimes 
talked very earnestly, sometimes very gaily, as their occasional merry 
peals of laughter evinced. 

Adela had been much struck by Colonel Mentilla’s very fine face and 
figure and his distinguished manners. She had heard his name con- 
nected with deeds of daring, and she knew that he was a patriot leader. 
She was delighted at the strange chance which had made him her father’s 
guest, and during the short time she had been in his society she felt as if 
all her usual coldness and apathy had vanished, and she had awoke to a 
new life. To the proposed evening ride she looked forward with the 
utmost pleasure, but that pleasure was dashed by the evident determina- 
tion of Don Alonzo Alvaez to secure Aer as the companion of their little 
excursion. She would fain have made him over to Linda, but he was very 
pertinacious, and Colonel Mentilla did not press forward as he might have 
done. 

Adela was a very fine-looking young woman, tall and stately, with 
perfect features, but more like a beautiful statue than a human being, 
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subject to errors, follies, and infirmities. She might have been taken by 
any sculptor or painter as an angel, severe in beauty, and far removed 
from all earthly feeling ; while Linda, with less regular features, a slighter 
but yet graceful form, cheeks on which lingered the most beautiful rose- 
bud tints, and eyes that sometimes sparkled with intelligence, sometimes 
melted into softness, might have been any one’s beau ideal of an attrac. 
tive female. And certainly so thought Colonel Mentilla as he first glanced 
at her, and then gazed at her with admiration. 

Don Alonzo Alvaez, perhaps of a less excitable nature than his friend, 
was more charmed with the uncommon beauty of the elder sister, to 
whom he, of course, attached himself, much to her annoyance. 

“Teach me some of your patriot songs, if you know any,” said Linda, 
next day, to Colonel Mentilla. ‘ Adela and I have been trying td learn 
the Spanish language; it is very beautiful, even though the language of 
your enemies.” 

‘It is very beautiful indeed,” replied Colonel Mentilla, “and though 
the language of our present enemies, we must not forget that it was that 
of our forefathers—the language of the Cid, and of those who were like 
him, the glory of Christendom. I have not got the music of any of our 
patriotic songs with me,” he added, “but I can just manage to play the 
accompaniment of one, therefore I will sing it to you, if you will 
allow me.” 

Colonel Mentilla had a fine voice, and sung in a very spirited manner, 
to his own excellent accompaniment, the favourite song of the day, 
“ Libertad—libertad !” 


Adela came in while he was singing, and he had to repeat it to her. 
“Oh, do write down the words,” said Linda; “and Adela, who writes 
verses very easily, will translate them into English.” 
“Will you indeed take this trouble, sefiorita ?”’ asked the colonel, with 
a pleased and eager expression of countenance, as he turned towards his 
host’s beautiful eldest daughter. 


“If you do not think the attempt is too presumptuous, I will try to 
translate the song.” 


Of course the gallant colonel was full of compliments, and the delighted 
Adela brought forward in the evening her translation of the very spirited 


and appropriate words. And Hector, again a guest at Clair Hall, was 
deputed to read it aloud. 


LIBERTAD-——LIBERTAD. 


A Song of the Patriots of South America. 


Like the roar of the waves when a tempest sweeps by, 
Comes from mountain and valley the heart-stirring cry, 
* Libertad—libertad !” 
From the peaks of the Andes—the Pampas around— 
From the woods and the wilds come the one thrilling sound, 
* Libertad—libertad !” 


From where torrents are rushing, and wide rivers meet, 
To the shores of the ocean the echoes repeat, 
* Libertad—libertad !”’ 
Our tyrant oppressors shall tremble with fear, 
When that ominous word shall break on their ear, 
** Libertad—libertad !” 
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Arouse ye—arouse ye—brave sons of the soil ! 
For the rulers we hate, we will no longer toil. 
“ Libertad—libertad !” 
From the land that is ours, our foes we will chase, 
We will fight till we conquer, and win for our race, 


“ Libertad—libertad !” 


Adela was thanked for and complimented on her translation by all pre- 
sent, but most ardently by Don Alonzo, who exclaimed, as he almost bent 
his knee to her, 

“ Ay, hermosa sefiora! if we had you among us, prodigies of valour 
would be performed! Why are you not a South American heroine ?” 

“‘ She is safer and perhaps happier in her quiet little island home,” said 
Mr. St. Clair. 

“ Safer, pape. certainly !” replied Adela; “but I think a life of excite- 
_ would be happier than one of leaden dulness. We are next to dead 

re.”’ 

Mr. St. Clair looked with a puzzled air at Adela; she was generally 
so calm and indifferent. 

“* Well, dull as it may be, I would rather be here than on the Spanish 
Main at this time,” said Minna. ‘I should be quite frightened among 
all the fighting that is going on there.” 

, “Frightened!” repeated Adela, scornfully. ‘Z should have no 
ear.” 

“ And you, seiorita—what would you feel?” asked Colonel Mentilla, 
turning to Linda. 

“ T should have great fears for those whom I loved, and in my anxiety 
about them I think I should forget myself.” 

Mentilla sighed, and whispered to Linda as he went up to her on pre- 
tence of asking her to sing a duet with him, 

“‘ How happy the person fortunate enough to win your love !” 

Linda blushed deeply ; in fact, she felt that she reddened down to the 
tips of her fingers, and she took refuge in pretending to look for some duet 
among a pile of music near. 

The hurricane, tail and all, had entirely vanished ; the ship in which 
the South American chiefs had been driven ashore on the little West India 
island had been got off, and as some repairs were —- for it, the 
mate, now the master, had taken it round to the nearest harbour, where 
efficient workmen might be employed. The harbour was at a small town 
about four or five miles from Clair Hall, and Mr. St. Clair, with the usual 
West Indian hospitality, had begged Colonel Mentilla and Don Alonzo 
Alvaez to make his house their home while they remained in the island. 
Both gentlemen were but too willing to accept the kind invitation. It 
was therefore settled that they should ride or drive over—for both horses 
and carriages were placed at their disposal—from time to time to inspect 
the repairs of their vessel, and the young mistresses of Clair Hall some- 
times accompanied them. 

They had an aunt, their father’s sister, who resided at the little town, 
or rather close to it, and her nieces were in the habit of frequently visiting 
her. This lady was a widow, with an only child; a daughter, who was 
unhappily weak in mind and deformed in frame. The mother was quite 
devoted to her, and took cognisance of very little that was passing 
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around. She was an affectionate sister and aunt, however, and thought 
that whatever her nieces did was right. At her house the two South 
Americans, Hector Graham, and the young ladies from Clair Hall, often 
met, and the morning drives and evening rides were very agreeable. 

«“ Aunt Dora” was an excellent and very kind-hearted woman, but she 
was rather deficient in good sense; according to her niece Adela, she 
was next door to a fool, and could be persuaded to do anything; and 
sometimes advantage was taken of this weakness. 

“ Aunt Dora”’ had one characteristic, not at all in keeping with her 
slender amount of mind—she could be as silent as the grave. Entrust 
anything to her, and it never oozed out; tell her a secret, and her lips 
were sealed. When she possessed this pow er of reticence she could not 
be called quite a fool. How few, to use a common expression, “ can 
hold their tongues!” 

But she was wildly romantic, and knew little or nothing of the world; 
therefore she was not the best guide for her young and enthusiastic nieces. 

Hector Graham was a great favourite of hers; and she took quite a 
fancy to the South American strangers. 

*“ Ah!” what nice husbands they would make for Adela and Linda,” 
she said to herself; and she half hinted her opinion to the girls, but she 
kept it sedulously from her brother, of whom she had a salutary fear. 

Hours and days were passing, and the strangers at Clair Hall were be- 
coming more and more intimate with the ladies of the family. W me 
Mr. St. Clair blind? Had he forgotten the Carib spirit’s warning? 
Apparently so, for he never seemed to observe how much his guests 
admired his daughters, or how much his daughters were charmed with 
their society. 

It was natural for the gentlemen to fancy that they would be welcome 
suitors. Both of extremely high families in South America, both much 
distinguished among their countrymen, both important leaders in the 
civil war against the Spanish rule, they could not for a moment imagine 
that a West India planter would think his daughters ill bestowed upon 
them. So they placed no check upon their feelings, and paid their court 
assiduously to the lovely girls at Clair Hall, who, to say the truth, were 
quite willing to accept of their attentions. 

Linda, though not at all vain, could not help perceiving that Colonel 
Mentilla preferred her to either of her sisters; while Adela, who was 
vain, notwithstanding that she was sometimes jealous of poor Linda, and 
fancied that she was bent upon winning the gallant colonel’s heart, 
nevertheless allowed herself to think that she was in reality his favourite. 

*‘T wish to Heaven that that bore Alvaez, who sticks to me like a 
leech, would transfer his unwelcome homage to Linda, and leave the field 
open for his friend,’”’ she said to herself ; “ Colonel Mentilla is quite géné, 
evidently, by his pertinacity in never leaving my side. I am sure I have 
given him strong enough hints that his devoirs are troublesome rather than 
agreeable. But they are not going yet for a while, and Colonel Men- 
tilla will, no doubt, find an opportunity to declare his sentiments.” 

It is frequently said that ‘ Love is blind,” but truly vanity is blinder; 
it casts a glamour over its possessor, and never fails to obscure for a time 
the quiet, steady, but often pale light of truth. 
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ABOUT NOT LOVING DOCTOR FELL; 
AND THE REASON WHY. 
By Francis Jacox. 


Wuo was Doctor Fell? And why did somebody not love him P 


I do not love thee, Doctor Fell: 
The reason why I cannot tell ; 

But this alone I know full well, 
I do not love thee, Doctor Fell. 


Tom Brown (not, by two centuries, Mr. Hughes, M.P.) is accredited 
with the authorship of these lines, and is alleged to have written them 
against Doctor Fell, Dean of Christ Church—that Very Reverend digni- 
tary having threatened Tom with rustication, if not expulsion absolute. 
But if so, Tom had a reason why for not loving Doctor Fell, and knew 
the reason why. And that would blunt the edge and flatten the point of 
his verses altogether. Be that as it may, the point of the epigram con- 
sists in the non-ability to proffer a presentable reason for an instinctive 
and insuperable dislike. In fact, it is a sufficiently literal translation of 
an epigram of Martial’s : 


Non amo te, Sabidi, nee possum dicere quare ; 
Hoc tantum possum dicere, non amo te. 


The Earl of Chesterfield, in one of his letters, refers to this epigram as 
having puzzled a great many people, who cannot conceive how it is pos- 
sible not to love somebody, and yet not to know the reason why. His 
lordship thinks he conceives Martial’s meaning very clearly, and takes it 
to be this: “O Sabidis, you are a very worthy, deserving man; you 
have a thousand good qualities, you have a great deal of learning; I 
esteem, I respect; but for the soul of me I cannot love you, though I 
cannot particularly say why. You are not amiable [aimable]; you have 
not those engaging manners, those pleasing attentions, those graces, and 
that address, which are absolutely necessary to please, though impos- 
sible to define. I cannot say it is this or that particular thing that 
hinders me from loving you ; it is the whole together; and upon the 
whole you are not agreeable.” The earl declares that he has very 
often found himself in this situation with regard to many of his ac- 
quaintance, whom he has respected and honoured, without being able to 
love.* His intended application of the subject to his son is obvious in 
every line. 

You may, it has been truly said, have some near relation with 
admirable qualities—the very man that you feel you ought to like—and 
yet, perhaps, you can’t bring yourself to do so. “If asked for a reason, 
the chances are ten to one that you have none to give, except that he is 
vain and egotistical, and generally insufferable. A man of this stamp 
may be a very admirable, useful, and altogether excellent specimen of 





* Chesterfield to his Son, Feb. 28, 1751. 
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humanity, but all the virtues under heaven will not make him likeable.”* 
William Hazlitt has an essay on Disagreeable People—discussing the 
case of persons not who offend intentionally, or are obnoxious to dislike 
from some palpable defect of mind or body, ugliness, pride, ill humour, 
&c.—but of those who are disagreeable in spite of themselves, and, as it 
might appear, with almost every qualification to recommend them to 
others. The mind, he observes, is a finer instrument than we sometimes 
suppose it, and is not only swayed by overt acts and tangible proofs, but 
has an instinctive feeling of the air of truth. “ We find many individuals 
in whose company we pass our time, and have no particular fault to find 
with their understandings or character, and yet we are never thoroughly 
satisfied with them : the reason will turn out to be, upon examination, that 
they are never thoroughly satisfied with themselves, but uneasy and out of 
sorts all the time; and this makes us uneasy with them, without our reflect- 
ing on, or being able to discover the cause.” For our essayist rules that all 
those people “3 are uncomfortable in themselves are disagreeable to others, 
—In another of his essays, he treats again of people that we do not like, 
though we have known them long, and have no fault to find with them ; 
so we say, perhaps, “ their appearance is so much against them.” That 
is not all, says Hazlitt, if we could find it out. There is generally a 
reason for this prejudice; for nature is true to itself. ‘ They may be 
very good sort of people, too, in their way, but still something is the 
matter.”” For instance, there is a coldness, a selfishness, a levity, an in- 
sincerity, which we cannot fix upon any particular phrase or action, but 
we see it in their whole persons and deportment. ‘ One reason that we 
do not see it in any other way may be, that they are trying all the time 
to conceal this defect by every means in their power. There is, luckily, 
a second sight in morals: we discern the lurking indications of tem 
and habit a long while before their palpable effects appear.”{ It seems, 
indeed, to be tacitly supposed, that however liable mankind are to be 
wrong in their opinions, they are generally right in their feelings, and 
especially in their antipathies. Mr. J. Stuart Mill contends, on the con- 
trary, that there is nothing which it is more imperative that they should 
be required to justify by reasons. To pretend that an antipathy, were 
it ever so general, gives the smallest guarantee of its own justice and 
reasonableness, or has any claim to be binding on those who do not share 
in the feeling, Mr. Mill pronounces to be as irrational as to adduce the 
belief in ghosts or witches as a proof of their real existence.§ But the 
not loving Doctor Fell is avowedly irrational: the reason why I cannot 
tell: nee possum dicere quare: the case is just analogous to its con- 
verse, that of an irrational liking : 


Le caprice y prend part ; et, quand quelqu’un nous plait, 
Souvent nouns avons pele a dire pourquoi c’est.|| 





* “This is very much the case of our American kindred. With abundance of 
good points, and some of them just those which we delight to consider as our own 
characteristics, they will persist in making themselves insufferable.” —Saturday 
Review, vi. 296. 

t Sketches and Essays by Wm. Hazlitt: On Disagreeable People. 

; Essay on Knowledge of Character. : 

See Mr. Mill’s Review of Whewell’s Moral Philosophy, in vol. ii. of his Dis- 
sertations and Discussions. 

|| Moli¢re, Les Femmes Savantes, Acte V. Sc. 1. 
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Sir Hargrave Pollexfen, in voluminous Richardson, presses the 
Honourable Miss Byron for a reason why she likes him not. “ We do 
not, we cannot, all like the same person,” she replies. ‘‘ Women, I have 
heard say, are very capricious. Perhaps Iam so. But there is a some- 
thing (we cannot always say what) that attracts or disgusts us.” The 
colloquy is long spun out, and Sir Hargrave keeps on pressing the lady 
to show cause for her repulse of him, in the form of some one tangible 
reason. ‘* Your objections, then, dear madam! Give me, I beseech 
you, some one material objection.” And anon, “By my soul, madam, 
this is very comical— 


‘I do not like thee, Doctor Fell : 
The reason why, [ cannot tell— 
But I don’t like thee, Doctor Fell.’ 


Such, madam, seem to me to be your reasons.”” ‘ You are very pleasant, 
sir,” rejoins Miss Byron: “but let me say, that if you are in earnest in 
your professions, you could not have quoted anything more against you 
than these humorous lines ; since a dislike of such a nature as is implied 
by them, must be a dislike arising from something resembling a natural 
aversion ; whether just or not is little to the purpose.’’* 

Mrs. Thrale, in one of her letters to Dr. Johnson, tells him of having 
passed the evening before at Mrs. Montague’s, and there met Mr. Mel- 
moth, of whom she says: “I did not like him though, nor he me; it 
was expected we should have pleased each other.” Johnson, in his reply, 
tells her: ‘‘ Nothing is more common than mutual dislike, where mutual 
approbation is particularly expected”—there being often on both sides a 
vigilance not any too benevolent; and as attention is strongly excited, 
so that nothing drops unheeded, any difference of taste or opinion imme- 
diately generates dislike.f But it is curious how often people super- 
ficially infer a sure affinity between two natures which have only to be 
brought together to disagree. These personal antipathies are just what 
common-sense people, with “ well-balanced minds,” cannot forecast or 
comprehend ; so obscure are the sources of them, so subtle their action, 
but so potent and conclusive. 

One of Mr. Thackeray’s Club fogies, old Mr. Brown, in his — 
letters to his nephew, testifies to every man in every Club having three 
or four special aversions—‘‘ men who somehow annoy him, as I have no 
doubt but that you and I, Bob, are hated by some particular man, and for 
that excellent reason for which the poet disliked Dr. Fell.”{ Sir Walter 
Scott, than whom it were hard to name a better-natured man, had his 
aversion. He tells the Duke of Buccleugh of it, in a letter about his 
(Scott’s) recent illness, and the kind visitors, &c., it brought around 
him: ‘ The only unwelcome resurrection was that of old * * * * *, 
whose feud with me (or rather dryness) I had well hoped was immortal; 
but he came jinking over the moors . . . to inquire after my precious 
health. I cannot tolerate that man; it seems to me as if I hated him 
for things not only past and present, but for some future offence, which 
is as yet in the womb of fate.”§ The biographer of the late Mr. Asshe- 





* History of Sir Charles Grandison, letter xvii. 
~ See the letters in Boswell, April 28 and May 1, 1780. 
; Sketches and Travels in London. 


Sir W. Scott to the Duke of Buccleugh, April 15, 1819. 
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ton Smith, after describing him as warm, generous, faithful, and noble. 
hearted in his friendships, proceeds to say, that, on the other hand, like 
all men of ardent temperament, he had his dislikes, and never took any 
pains to conceal them. ‘‘ Where he had once conceived an aversion, he 
could be seldom brought to overcome it.” This peculiarity he is said to 
have inherited from his father, who used to say of himself, ‘‘ No man wag 
ever in my company twelve hours without fully perceiving whether J 
liked or disliked him.’’* 

Lady Hester Stanhope professed to have taken an aversion to Mr, 
Canning from her first sight of him—founded upon a peculiar theory of 
personal appearance, by which she was always guided in her likings and 
dislikings. The dislike in this case came to Canning’s ears ; and some 
time after, when they were on more familiar terms, he said, “ So, Lady 
Hester, you don’t like me?” ‘ No,” she said; ‘“ they told me you were 
handsome, and I don’t think so.”+ Canning’s biographer—one of the 
number at least—calls this a good “ woman’s reason” for an invincible 
personal antipathy. Mr. Pitt, we further read, told his niece that she 
must like Canning ; and she replied, “ If I must, I must ;” but she never 
did. Lady Hester, says Mr. Robert Bell, had the Pitt blood at perpetual 
fever heat: sometimes hating people without a reason, sometimes against 
reason; always hating them the more when the cause was slight ; and 
hating them most when there was no cause at all.t 

Charles Lamb supposes there may be individuals (not nations or classes 
of men) born and constellated so opposite to another individual nature, 
that the same sphere cannot hold them. He speaks of having met his 
moral antipodes, and can believe the story of two persons meeting (who 
never saw one another before in their lives) and instantly fighting.§ 


We by proof find there should be 
*Twixt man and man such an antipathy, 
That though he can show no just reason why 
For any former wrong or injury, 

Can neither find a blemish in his fame, 
Nor aught in face or feature justly blame, 
Can challenge or accuse him of no evil, 
Yet notwithstanding hates him as the devil. 


The lines are from old Heywood’s “ Hierarchie of Angels,” and he sub- 


joins a curious story in confirmation, of a Spaniard who attempted to 
assassinate a King Ferdinand of Spain, and being put to the rack could 
give no other reason for the deed but an inveterate antipathy which he 
had taken to the first sight of the King. 


The cause which to that act compell’d him 
Was, he ne’er loved him since he first beheld him. 


Horace Smith once said there were some persons so hateful to him, that 
he should turn away though he met them arm in arm with a seraph in 





* “ And no man, if you disliked him,” rejoined a friend to whom the remark 
was made, “would wish to be in your company for five minutes.”—Sir Eardley 
Wilmot’s Reminiscences of the late Thos. Assheton Smith, Esq., ch. vii. 

t Memoirs of Lady H. Stanhope, i. 311, 

t Bell’s Life of Canning, ch. iii. 

§ Essays of Elia: Imperfect Sympathies. 
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the shining streets of heaven. Probably they would have returned the 
compliment, after their kind, and in all unkindness. 


Nature, that loves not to be questioned 

Why she did this, or that, but has her ends 
And knows she does well, never gave the world 
Two things so opposite, so contrary.* 


One can fancy, with Mr. Carlyle, in the case of the royal cousins, 
Friedrich Wilhelm and our George II., the aversion of this little dapper 
Royalty to that heavy-footed Prussian barbarian, and the Prussian bar- 
barian’s to him. The bloody nose coaferred by one on the other in 
childhood was but a symbol of what passed through life. ‘ Offences 
could not fail: these two Cousins went on offending one another by the 
mere act of living simultaneously. A natural hostility, that between 
George IT. and Friedrich Wilhelm. . . . Eumity as between a glancing 
self-satisfied fop, and a loutish thick-soled man of parts, who feels himself 
the better though the less successful. House-Mastiff seeing itself neg- 
lected, driven to.its hutch, for a tricksy Ape dressed out in ribbons, who 
gets favour in the drawing-room.”t It is like what a French critic re- 
marks of the hatred that flourished between Madame, mére du Régent, 
and Madame de Maintenon: “ Ce sont des antipathies de race, de con- 
dition, d’humeur, et que de longues années passées en présence... . 
n’ont fait que cultiver, fomenter en secret, et exaspérer.”f 

From the first there seems to have been a natural antipathy between 
Strafford and Eliot ; and it was observed, “ that when they spoke on the 
same side of the question, there was something antagonistic to each other 
in the mode of handling it.”§ M. Bungener makes a point of the recoil 
each from the other of Marie Antoinette and Madame Roland, when they 
meet in early life: the Queen instantly reads the depths of “ that heart 
which was born to hate all that it did not love. She felt that she was in 
the presence of one of those bitter enemies whose existence she had 
hitherto doubted.”|| To cite the questionable authority of a Rosicrucian: 
“ Antipathies form a part of magic (falsely) so called. Man naturally 
has the same instinct as the animals; which warns them involuntarily 
against the creatures that are hostile or fatal to their existence. But he 
so often neglects it, that it becomes dormant. Not so the true cultivator 
of the great science,” &c. &e. Richard Savage, in the autobiographic 
novel, suspects Sinclair of being his secret detractor and destroyer,—yet 
without any reason to suspect him,—any assignable reason, at least. 
But hate, as he avows, has eyes, and ears, and understanding, and 
wisdom—senses, faculties, functions of its own: it disdains the opera- 
tions of reason; it arrives at its conclusion without it, and most fre- 
quently, he contends (but then he is such a good hater), to a just conclu- 
sion. ‘ Let a traveller in the dark reason of the way he should go, ten 
to one he is wrong ; the dog follows its nose, and in due time is yelping 





* Beaumont and Fletcher: Philaster. 

t Carlyle, History of Friedrich IL., book vi. ch. vi. 
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§ J. L. Sanford: Studies of the Great Rebellion, p. 145. 
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for admittance at the door. And hate is the dog of human passions—a 
hell-hound, if you will; but of rare sagacity."*—The star-seers tell us, 
in the words of the Rienzi of historical romance, that we feel a secret and 
unaccountable antipathy to those whose astral influences destine them to 
work us evil; “such antipathy,” exclaims the last of the tribunes, as 
Walter de Montreal leaves him, “I feel for yon fair-faced homicide.”+ 
Instances might be multiplied from Lord Lytton’s cycle of romance. 
Vaudemont rallies Liancourt on his “no great predilection” for Lord 
Lilburne ; and is answered, “ My dear Vaudemont, between our blunt, 
soldierly natures, and those wily, icy, sneering intellects, there is the 
antipathy of the dog to the cat.” t 

Perhaps there is scarcely one among the Waverley Novels but might 
afford illustrations, more or less direct, of the subject under notice. Let 
us glance at a few taken from the available many, if not from the absolute 
all. Philip Guarine, in “ The Betrothed,” angers De Lacy by intimating 
his insuperable mistrust of Renault Vidal. Upon what can the “ peevish 
and suspicious fool’ have founded this prejudice? ‘‘ Nothing, my lord,” 
replies Guarine, “but instinctive suspicion and aversion. The child that, 
for the first time, sees a snake, knows nothing of its evil properties, yet 
he will not chase it and take it up as he would a butterfly. Such is my 
dislike of Vidal. I cannot help it.”§° The Duke of Rothsay shudders 
at the presence of Bonthron—foredoomed agent of the prince’s death : 
‘‘ Eriot, let not that beast come nigh me. My soul recoils from him in 
fear and disgust; there is something in his looks alien from my nature, 
and which I shudder at as a loathsome snake, from which my instinct 
revolts.’’|| Coeur de Lion’s brother, Prince John, has feared and misliked 
Richard’s loyal follower, Wilfred Ivanhoe, before discovering who he is: 
‘* My lords, what think ye of the doctrine the learned tell us, concerning 
innate attraction and antipathies? Methinks that I felt the presence of 
my brother’s minion, even when I least guessed whom yonder suit of 
armour enclosed.”§| Cleveland and Morton, in ‘The Pirate,” are in- 
stinctive foes: “ 1 cannot be friend to this young man,” is Cleveland’s 
answer to Minna’s pleadings ; “ there is a natural dislike—an instinctive 
aversion—something like a principle of repulsion in our mutual nature, 
which makes us odious to each other. Ask himself—he will tell you he 
has the same antipathy to me.”** Francis Osbaldistone, at the Glasgow 
preaching, notes in “worthy Mr. MacVittie” an expression of counte- 
nance from which, says he, “‘ my heart recoiled.’”’ And when he comes 
across Rashleigh and his two companions after dark, in the College-yards, 
he tells us: “ That intuitive impression which announces to us the ap- 
proach of whomsoever we love or hate with intense vehemence, long 
before a more indifferent eye can recognise their persons, flashed upon 
my mind the sure conviction that the midmost of these three men was 
Rashleigh Osbaldistone.” tt 

John Nowlan, in the O’ Hara Family tales, finds his heart shut against 
Mr. Frank the Oxonian; never is at ease in his presence ; is afraid of 
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him, or distrusts him, without a reason for either feeling; ‘“ and some- 
times the young gentleman’s causeless smile, sometimes his expressive, 
conscious eye, gave an uncomfortableness such as the arbitrary laws of 
whim or instinct alone can explain.”* In another Irish story, one of 
Gerald Griffin’s, we have Francis Riordan thus avowing his antipathy to 
Lacy: “I have an animal dislike to Lacy, a detestation that will acknow- 
ledge no influence of reason, and nothing short of physical coercion could 
render me secure of my self-government.’’*{—Eustace Conyers, in Mr. 
Hannay’s fiction of that name, cannot for the life of him bring himself 
to “take to” Henry Mildew, from the first. ‘‘ We know that Eustace 
was no philosopher ; his strength lay in his instincts, rather than in his 
powers of observation; but he could not help valuing the testimony of 
these said instincts, and never yet did they whisper to him, Love Henry 
Mildew.” Some five-and-twenty chapters later, we find the original 
antipathy in force: with regard to Henry Mildew, Eustace “ begins to 
fear that his very first impression about him, which was not an agreeable 
one, will probably be the last yet. Perhaps the reader,” adds Mr. Hannay, 
“has experienced that his first impression of a person, after being rejected 
and kicked out of his mind (on fair examination, as he supposes), yet 
often returns again, and proves to be quite true and right.”{ Richard- 
son’s Clarissa is somewhat of the same mind. She has always observed, 
she assures her beloved Miss Howe, that prejudices in disfavour of a 
person at his first appearance, fix deeper, and are much more difficult to 
be removed when fixed, than prejudices in favour.S—To so instinctive a 
seer as George Sand’s Count Albert, the true relation of Anzoleto towards 
Consuelo is “ revealed in an instant.” ‘ He looked attentively at this 
man, between whom and himself there existed a violent antipathy” || —and 
his first impression was maintained to the last, and justified at the last.— 
As for Rebecca Sharpe, Captain Dobbin has not been two hours in her 
company before she understands his secret perfectly. ‘“* She did not like 
him, and feared him privately; nor was he very much prepossessed in her 
favour.” He was so honest, in fact, that her arts and cajoleries did not 
affect him, and he shrank from her with instinctive aversion.{§ And 
towards the end of that Novel without a Hero, when (now) Major 
Dobbin learns from Jos Sedley the sentimental adventure that has 
befallen him with Becky, “he made use of a brief but improper expres- 
sion regarding a poor woman in distress, saying, in fact, ‘ The little minx, 
has she come to light again?’ He never had had the slightest liking for 
her ; but had heartily mistrusted her from the very first moment when 
her green eyes had looked at, and turned away from, his own.”’** 

M. Dumas makes the Vicomte de Bragelonne and M. de Wardes take 
an instinctive dislike each to the other from their very first meeting. So 
he does in the case of De Wardes and Buckingham,—despite the obliging 
advances of the former, which serve but as occasion to the reflection : 
“ Instinctive dislikes, however, are relentless; nothing appeases them ; a 
few ashes may sometimes apparently extinguish them; but, beneath 
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those ashes the smothered flames rage the more furiously.”* In his 
historical romance, again, of the Queen’s Necklace, the same prolific pur- 
veyor of fiction wholesale, describes the instinctive aversion cherished 
from the first by Lewis the Sixteenth, “strong in his antipathies,”+ to 
that mischief-maker extraordinary, Madame de la Motte. Press the king 
for a reason, and perhaps none better would have been forthcoming than 
the rationale of the Dr. Fell epigram; or, at best, than such as honest 
Kent offers—irresistible, too, iz se—for his aversion to Oswald : 


Kent. No contraries hold more antipathy, 

Than I and such a knave. 
Corn. Why dost thou call him knave ? What’s his offence ? 
Kent. His countenance likes me not. 


From the moment that Uncle Tom, at the slave-sale, catches sight of 
Legree, he feels “an immediate and revolting horror of him, that in- 
creased as he drew near.” And while Legree took silent note of Tom’s 
availability, and rated him at once as a “ first-class hand,” he “ yet felt a 
secret dislike to him—the native antipathy of bad to good.”§ As Mrs, 
Gaptooth, in Jerrold’s Story of a Feather, overlaying her broad face with 
a smile, a laborious look of complacency, makes up to Patty, the face of 
the girl changes at her approach to marble paleness; her eyes look darker 
and darker ; and her mouth becomes rigidly curved, with an expression 
of mingled fear and scorn. ‘ Once, as from some ungovernable impulse, 
she shivered from head to sole. She grasped the arms of the chair, and 
still shrank back as the old woman came nearer to her. She seemed pos- 
sessed by some terrible antipathy—some irrepressible loathing—that, in 
its intensity, rendered her powerless.’’ | 

Donatello, in Mr. Hawthorne’s Romance of Monte Beni, conceives at 
first sight an antipathy to the mysterious, dusky, apparition-like stranger, 
whose relation to Miriam involves all three in disaster. The feeling he 
cherished is described as resembling—in consonance with his thoroughly 
exceptional nature—not so much a human dislike or hatred, as one of 
those instinctive, unreasoning antipathies which the lower animals (to 
whom Donatello is so curiously akin) sometimes display, and whuch 
generally prove more trustworthy than the acutest insight into character. 
— When the same author, in another work, has to describe the unpleasant 
expression in the face of one who stands to Zenobia in some such relation 
as the above dusky stranger did to Miriam, he says: ‘ There was in his 
eyes (although they might have artifice enough of another sort) the 
naked exposure of something that ought not to be left prominent. . . . 
I leave the quality to be comprehended best—because with an intuitive 
repugnance—by those who possess least of it.”** That is the writer’s 
first impression of the man. Later in the story he meets him again, 
elaborately dressed, as if for some grand entertainment. And this time 
the record is: “ My dislike for this man was infinite. At that moment 
it amounted to nothing less than a creeping of the flesh, as when, feeling 
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about in a dark place, one touches something cold and slimy, and ‘questions 
what the secret hatefulness may be.”* In the “ Scarlet Letter,” again, 
Arthur Dimmesdale has a shuddering horror of Roger Chillingworth : 
“Who is that man, Hester?’ he gasps, overcome with terror: “ who 
is he? I shiver at him! Dost thou know the man? [I hate him, 
Hester. . . . I tell thee, my soul shivers at him. Whois he? I have 
a nameless horror of the man.’’ Hester, on her part, is moved to the 
heart by this appeal to her on the minister’s part against his instinctively- 
discovered enemy. The secret which blights his life is told him, in the 
natural recoil of his heart at the first sight of the stranger, and as often 
as he sees him again.t Other phases of instinctive antipathy are illus- 
trated in Sylvia Etherege’s repugnance to Edward Hamilton, and Owen 
Warland’s to Robert Danforth, in twot of Mr. Hawthorne’s shorter 
tales. 

By the latter of these two antagonisms we may be reminded of what 
M. de Sainte-Beuve says of D’Alembert, exact et sec, detesting Buffon 
and Bailly—a typical example of “ces dissidences naturelles et cette sorte 
d’antipathie instinctive entre une école scientifique tout analytique et 
précise, et une autre qui ne se refusait ni l’éclat ni les couleurs.’’§ 

Between such a person as Polonius—a “ formalist in politics, a pre- 
cisian in courtesy’—and the moody, metaphysical, impatient, open- 
hearted Hamlet, there must needs have existed, as Hartley Coleridge 
takes pains to show, an utter antipathy; and though antipathy is not 
synonymous with hatred, it is on the highway to it; and where natures 
are entirely discordant, small provocation suffices to produce personal 
hostility.|| Mr. Thackeray shrewdly defines the impossibility of intimacy 
between Clive Newcome and his uncle Honeyman, from the nature of the 
two men; Clive being frank, clear-sighted, and imperious; Charles, 
timid, vain, and double-faced, conscious that he was a humbug, and that 
most people found him out, so that he would quiver and turn away from 
his antipathetic nephew.§] A more definitely-pronounced antagonism, in 
the same work, is that between Barnes Newcome and the fine old Colonel, 
who cries, ‘ Heaven forgive me, I have always felt the fellow was my 
enemy, and my mind is relieved now war is declared. It has been a 
kind of hypocrisy with me to shake his hand and eat his dinner. When 
I trusted him, it was against my better instinct; and I have been 
struggling against it these ten years, thinking it was a wicked prejudice, 
and ought to be overcome.” Why should we overcome such instincts? 
is Mr. Warrington’s query ; why should we not hate what is hateful in 
people, and scorn what is mean ?** 

Harley L’Estrange, in Lord Lytton’s ‘ Varieties of English Life,” 
conceives an insuperable dislike to his friend Audley Egerton’s protégé, 
Randal Leslie. ‘You go by your experience in judging men,” he tells 
Audley ; “I by my instincts. Nature warns us as it does the inferior 
animals—only we are too conceited, we bipeds, to heed her. My instincts 
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of soldier and gentleman recoil from that old young man.’’* Much later 
in the story the same speaker thus communes with himself on the tactics 
and success hitherto of that thin-lipped knave : “ What strange fascina- 
tion can he possess, that he should thus bind to him the two men I value 
most—Audley Egerton and Alphonso di Serrano? Both so wise, too! 
—one in books, one in action, And both suspicious men! While I, so 
imprudently trustful and frank—ah! that is the reason; our natures are 
antipathetic ; cunning, simulation, falsehood, I have no mercy, no pardon, 
for these.”t Woe to all hypocrites, thinks Harley Lord L’Estrange, if 
he were Grand Inquisitor. And that reminds us of a passage in one of 
Mr. Tennyson’ s later poems, where the city clerk describes to his wife his 
instinctive antipathy to a certain unctuous rogue by whom he has suffered 
losses : 





No, the sin 

That neither God nor man can well forgive, 
Hypocrisy, I saw it in him at once. 

Is it so true that second thoughts are best ? 
Not first, and third, which are a riper first ? 
Too ripe, too late! they come too late for use. 
Ah, love, there surely lives in man and beast 
Something divine to warn them of their foes : 
And sueh a sense, when first | fronted him, 
Said, “ trust him not ;” but after, when 1 came 
To know him more, I lost it, knew him less ;{ 


and so, trusting him, was ruined. 


Childhood’s instinctive likes and dislikes are a law to itself, and a study 
to its seniors. Great is the store set by them in real life, as well as in 
poetry and prose fiction. On his little granddaughter running up to 
kiss him, Sydney Smith complacently observed, “ Children are excellent 
physiognomists, and soon discover their real friends.”§ We are told of 
the Duke of Grafton, that children, even in his old age, fled at his ap- 
proach.|| Charles Lamb bears witness of that old bencher of the Inner 
Temple who figures in Elia’s Essays as Thomas Coventry, that he made 
a solitude of children wherever he came, for they fled his insufferable pre- 
sence “as they would haye shunned an Elisha bear. His growl was as 
thunder in their ears, whether he spoke to them in mirth or in rebuke, 
his invitatory notes being, indeed, of all, the most repulsive and horrid.” 
—Scott’s Ellen, even as a little child, shuddered at the presence of Ro- 


derick D’hu: 


While vet a child—and children know, 
Instinctive taught, the friend and foo— 
1 shuddered at bin brow of gloom,** &c. 


Dr. O. W. Holmes, in his quaint way, refers incidentally to a dreary 
divinity -book, alicia’ with a portrait of the author— “one of those 
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faces that small children loathe without knowing why, and which give 
them that inward disgust for heaven so many of the little wretches betray, 
when they hear that there are ‘good men,’ and that heaven is full of 
such.”** On the other hand, the instinctive aversion of childhood to 
literature of the very opposite order, is exemplified by Lord Lytton 
in little Leonard Dale, when that ingenuous boy peeps into the Tinker’s 
infidel tracts. As the deer recoils by instinct from the tiger, as the very 
look of the scorpion deters you from handling: it, though you never saw a 
scorpion before, so, we read, “the very first Tene in some ribald profanity 
on which the Tinker put his black finger, made Lenny’s blood run 
cold.”’+ 

To Marian Halcombe’s mind, it looks ill for Count Foseco, that child- 
like Laura shrinks from him as she does ; for “ Laura has preserved, far 
more perfectly than most people do in later life, the child’s subtle faculty 
of knowing a friend by instinct ;” and her unfavourable impression of the 
Count prejudices Miss Halcombe, therefore, against him, before that lady 
has so much as set eyes on him.t Little Alton Locke, in Mr. Kingsley’s 
book, shrinks back, at his mother’s tea-table, from the missionary, who 
comes there for a feed—at once detecting in the look of the man “ an 
innate vulgarity, from which the artisan and the child recoil with an in- 
stinct as true, perhaps truer, than that of the courtier, showing itself in 
every tone and motion.” “Oh! that man!—how he bawled and contra- 
dicted, and laid down the law, and spoke to my mother in a fondling, 
patronising way, which made me, I knew not why, boil over with jealousy 
and indignation.” § So little David Cop perfield conceives at first an 
intense antipathy to his destined stepfather: ‘“ He patted me on the 
head; but somehow I didn’t like him or his deep voice, and I was jealous 
that his hand should touch my mother’s in touching me—which it did. I 
put it away, as wellas I could. . . . Gradually, 1 became used to seeing 
the gentleman with the black whiskers. I liked him no better than at 
first, and had the same uneasy jealousy of him; but if I had any reason 
for it beyond a child’s instinctive dislike, . . . it certainly was not the 
reason that I might have found, if I had been older.”|| Mr. Thac ‘keray 
will supply us with a somewhat parallel example: little Rawdon Crawley’s 
detestation of his mother’s visitor, the Marquis of Steyne, who, for his 
part, heartily dislikes the child, and glares at him, when by mischance 
they meet, with savage-looking eyes. ‘“ Rawdon used to stare him in 
the face, and double his little fists in return. He knew his enemy; and 
this gentleman, of all who came to the house, was the one who angered 
him most. One day the footman found him squaring his fists at Lord 
Steyne’s hat in the hall.”4{ For, as M. de Sainte-Beuve — when 
treating of Lewis the Fourteenth’s boyish dislike to Mazarin, by whom 
he felt "hiaseelf to be snubbed both as sovereign and as son,—“ les fils in- 
stinctivement aiment peu les amis trop tendres de leur mére.”** And 
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neither the real Cardinal, nor Mr. Thackeray’s pseudonymous Marquis, 
was of a nature to win the confidence of little people ; being both of them 
at antipodes to that Louis Moore of whom Miss Bronté’s Yorkshire hill- 
folk bear record, “and then to see how t’ bairns liked him: he never 
went into a house but t’ childer wor about him directly: them little 
things wor like as if they’d a keener sense nor grown-up folks i’ finding 
out folks’ natures.”"* Recent mention of the name of Crawley reminds 
us that it is in use with Mr. Trollope as well as with the author of 
“ Vanity Fair ;” there being a sad-faced, low-spirited, poverty-stricken 
parson of the name in “ Framley Parsonage,” who is not gifted with the 
knack of making children fond of him—for it is hardly more than a 
knack, Mr. Trollope asserts, that aptitude which some men have of gain- 
ing the good graces of the young. “Such men are not always the best 
fathers or the safest guardians; but they carry about with them a certain 
duc ad me which children recognise, and which in three minutes upsets 
all the barriers between five and five-and-forty.” Poor Mr. Crawley is a 
loving father, but too careworn and didactic to win the hearts of his 
numerous progeny: “consequently his children avoided him when the 
choice was given them, thereby adding fresh wounds to his torn heart.”’+ 
There is a more sentimental but less reputable minister of Mr. Haw- 
thorne’s painting, who deplores the fact that children are not readily won 
to be familiar with him. ‘“ They will not climb my knee, nor prattle in 
my ear, nor answer to my smile; but stand apart, and eye me strangely. 
Even little babes, when I take them in my arms, weep bitterly.”t 
Southey’s little Hoel just as instinctively recoils from the Priest as he is 
attracted by the ministering Virgins, at the same service in the same 


temple : 
But when the Priest 
Advanced to take him from the Warrior’s arms, 
Then Hoel screamed,— 


so strong a dread his countenance 
Struck with quick instinct to young Hoel’s heart. 


By the threshold stood the ministering Virgins, a comely band of high- 
born damsels, to the temple rites by pious parents vowed : 


Gladly to them 
The little Hoel leapt ; their gentle looks 
No fear excited; and he gazed around 
Pleased and surprised. § 
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WANDERINGS THROUGH ITALY IN SEARCH OF ITS ANCIENT 
REMAINS. 


BY CRAUFURD TAIT RAMAGE, LL.D. 


XII. 


NEXT morning at daybreak I left Paola, and placed myself at the foot 
of the mountain to wait for the party of soldiers who were proceeding to 
Cosenza. I had-taken the precaution of hiring a mule, as I understood 
that the fatigue of ascending the mountain would be excessive, though a 
good road with many windings has been constructed along the face of it. 
I did not wait long before I saw two mules and a party of about thirty 
soldiers approaching. I directed my muleteer to proceed forward, while 
I lingered behind to admire the beauty of the scenery. The soldiers did 
not anticipate any danger, aud were allowed to clamber up the face of 
the mountain in any direction that seemed to afford the easiest and 
shortest path to the top. The more active soon distanced the less strong, 
and as the sun glanced from their bright arms, the effect was striking. 
The morning was still cool, the air was redolent of perfumed herbs, while 
the chorus of birds, so seldom heard in the part of Italy to which I have 
been accustomed, re-echoed along the sides of the mountain as I climbed 
slowly up on. my bobtailed mule. The lark rose high in the air, and 
warbled her notes as she ascended. 


Qual lodoletta che’n aere si spazia 
Prima cantando, e poi tace contenta 
Dell’ ultima dolcezza che la sazia. 
Dante, Paradiso, xx. 73. 


“ Like to the lark that, warbling in the air, expatiates long, then trilling 
out her Jast sweet note, drops satiate with the sweetness.” 

As we approached the top, nature assumed a wilder appearance ; trees 
and plants of a colder climate began to show themselves. The beech and 
oak were growing most luxuriantly, and had acquired a large size, but 
there was one spot where a tremendous storm had cleared the face of the 
mountain of every tree which had once covered it. Some were torn up 
by the roots, others were broken across, showing the enormous force 
which nature had here employed. It was not merely a few trees, but the 
devastation extended for upwards of a mile, till a curve in the direction 
of the hill had broken the force of the tempest. I had never seen such 
a wonderful exhibition of the force of nature. As we approached the top, 
I pushed rapidly forward, that I might have time to look around. On 
reaching it, I was startled to see a party of armed men under the trees, 
and expected to be at once in the midst of a bloody mélée. One 
of the soldiers, however, relieved my alarm by stating that it was a 
body of men sent to meet us at the most dangerous point. It was a spot 
well adapted for the purpose of attack, as the soldiers would reach it worn 
out by the fatigue of the ascent. ‘There was scarcely any level ground 
on the top; the descent became now much more gradual, and the “ye 
wandered across a broad valley to the lofty and dark mountains of the 
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Sila. It was in this vicinity that the brigands seized, some years ago, an 
Austrian general, who was second in command, and carried him off to 
their fastnesses. The Austrians were then in possession of the kingdom, 
and set no bounds to their wrath, when a large ransom was demanded 
for his release. The commander-in-chief answered that he had been sent 
to keep the country in order, and he would take care to prove that he was 
not unfit for the task. He threatened the whole province with utter ex- 
tirpation if they treated their prisoner with cruelty, and immediately de- 
spatched a strong body of troops to recapture his friend. They found it, 
however, a difficult task to obey their orders, and it was after all only by 
a compromise that they succeeded, They could never have aceomplished 
their purpose except by a military occupation of every village in the pro- 
vince, so that they might starve them, and it was only by a threat of this 
kind that the general was at last given up. It was agreed on the part 
of the Austrians that the brigands should be left unmolested. The 
general stated that he had not been treated with avy intentional cruelty, 
but he had frequently been compelled to march with a stiletto at his 
throat, under a menace of his life if he should attempt to break away or 
to utter a sound, as they glided past the Austrian soldiers. 

At last we reached the small village of San Fili, and I saw at once 
that I had got among a race of men different from any which I had 
hitherto met in Italy. They were small and well built, with a dark ex- 
pression of countenance by no means pleasing. Their hair was coarse and 
black, often frizzed like that of negroes, though generally perfectly straight. 
They were evidently of a wild and lawless character, and I found after- 
wards that they were believed to be principally supported by the pillage 
of the neighbouring country. The men were dressed in blue jackets and 
breeches, while their conical-shaped hat was tastefully adorned with 
ribands of various colours. The women had all strongly-marked features, 
very unprepossessing in appearance. In their costume there was nothing 
to attract the attention except a piece of triangular pasteboard, which was 

slaced in front to support the breast, called pettiglia, and a leathern apron 
(faldale), beautifully ornamented with various devices; but what struck me 
forcibly was the surprising regularity and dazzling whiteness of their 
teeth. 

At the village of San Fili the soldiers intended to remain till the heat 
had abated ; | felt, however, unwilling to lose the remainder of the day, 
and started at once for Cosenza. After descending about six miles, we 
reached the great public road leading to Naples, and then proceeded up 
a beautiful valley, through which flowed the river Crati, the ancient 
Crathis. It was well cultivated; indeed, I may say, the only extensive 
piece of country in a state of cultivation since I left Naples. " The pro- 
duce is chiefly wheat and maize, but fruit trees also abounded : pears, 
apples, orange and citron trees, alternated with each other. It might 
evidently be made to be a land flowing with milk and honey ; but when 
T tell you that no one dare issue forth except in arms and in company, 

ou will agree with me that your Welsh mountains and my Highland 
glens, with all their barrenness, are preferable places of abode. 

Cosenza is situated at the top of this valley, where the hills rise to a 
considerable height on both sides, and, consequently, at this period of the 
year, a residence in it is not particularly pleasant from the stifling heat. 
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The Prince of Satriano had been kind enough to furnish me with a 
letter to Cavaliére di Caria, the royal governor of the province, and, as it 
might be of importance in any future emergency that it should be known 
that I was travelling with the express permission of the chief magistrate 
of the district, I proceeded to the palace of his excellency, by whom I 
was received with more attention than I had any right to expect, or even 
than I could have wished, I could have had no difficulty in finding 
accommodation sufficiently good for my purpose in Cosenza, but his ex- 
cellency pressed me so kindly, and with such hearty good will, that I 
have accepted his hospitality, and am now lodged in the house of the 
highest functionary of the province. He is a gentleman of great talents, 
and possesses much information on a variety of subjects. 

I had not yet determined in what direction I should proceed from 
Cosenza; some facts, however, communicated to me by my host have de- 
terred me from putting one part of my plan in execution. There is a village 
called Acri in the mountains of La Sila, about twenty miles north-east of 
Cosenza, which I had some idea of visiting, as it is the site of an ancient 
town, though of no great note, and I thought I should there see a true 
specimen of the real Calabrese mountaineer. On mentioning my inten- 
tion to his excellency, I saw that it did not meet with his approval, and 
he was good enough to state the following reasons, why he thought it 
advisable that I should not visit that part of his province. 

The vicinity of Acri has long been harassed by a band of brigands, 
who have lately become more audacious and have committed more atro- 
cities than usual. ‘The band is said to consist at present of twelve, but 
I believe it might count many more if you added all the, peasants who 
act as spies without taking an active part in their proceedings. A few 
weeks ago they entered the house of a respectable landed proprietor, and 
demanded payment of a large sum of money, which the gentleman had 
not in his possession, though he promised to procure it if they accom- 
panied him to the house of a friend. To this they assented. As soon as 
they had left the house, the young son of the gentleman rushed out and 
began to call for assistance. ‘The brigands, without one moment’s delay, 
shot the father, and, rushing back, seized the young man and carried 
him off to their fastnesses. ‘They demanded a large sum of money as a 
ransom, and allowed the friends twenty days to procure it. Whether 
they were unable to collect it, or whether they made no sufficient exer- 
tions, I am not able to say, but at the end of that period the young man 
was cruelly butchered. I saw his excelleney deeply felt, as he might 
well do, the horrible tragedy, and he said that he was exerting the whole 
power of government to bring such a band of monsters to justice. It is 
nearly impossible to do so without a much larger force than he has at his 
command, as the country is mountainous and covered with wood, Be- 
sides, the peasants are obliged, from fear, to furnish them with provi- 
sions, and, unless every village was occupied with a sufficient force, there 
seems little chance of their,being got hold of. You will not be surprised 
to hear that I thought such dangers far more than counterbalanced any 
pleasure I could possibly derive from a visit to Acri. I am sorry that 
my project of visiting the dense forests of La Sila has thus been nipped 
in the bud, and that I must be satisfied with the Pisgah view which I am 
here able to obtain. It is a high table-land, forty miles long, and from 
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sixteen to twenty miles broad, extending through the greatest part of 
Calabria Citra, and even into the more southern province called Calabria 
Ultra II. Its highest peaks are clothed with magnificent firs (Pinus 
sylvestris), and the lower ones with oak, beeches, and elms, affording 
excellent pasturage in summer for large herds of cattle. The most 
prominent peaks which were pointed out to me are Monte Sila, 4632 
feet, and Monte Aspromonte, in Calabria Ultra, which I afterwards saw 
in the distance, 4110 feet, above the sea level. The forests of Sila 
furnished timber for the navies of antiquity (Strabo, vi. p. 261), and the 
Neapolitan government still make use of them for the same purpose, 
though it is said that they are becoming much less productive from the 
wastefulness and improvidence with which they are managed. Corigliano 
is the principal depdt for the timber felled in the province, and also for 
the manna trade and liquorice factories. 

Giving up my intention of visiting the table-land of La Sila, I have 
determined to advance southwards, though I fear, from the ominous looks 
of his excellency when I inquired if I could proceed to the south with 
safety, that there is no part of his province much more free from brigands 
than another. Towards evening, I strolled through the capital of Hither 
Calabria, and found more appearance of wealth and comfort than any- 
thing I had yet observed since I had left Naples. Not a single beggar 
annoyed me, though there were many poor people around. The streets 
are narrow, as all Italian towns are, to protect them from the direct rays 
of the sun, though it must cause the interior of their houses to be stifling 
from want of ventilation. It is intersected by the river Busento, over 
which are two good bridges. The Tribunale, or palace of justice, is a 
building of considerable pretensions ; and an old castle, now used as a 
barrack, stands on a very commanding position. I sauntered through the 
castle by permission of the commanding officer, finding, however, nothing 
worthy of remark, except that I observed that the descendants of the 
ancient Romans, who are now its inmates, are equally lovers of poetry as 


in former times. I saw a well-known line of Dante scribbled on the wall 
(Inferno, v. 103)— 


Amor, ch’a nullo amato amar perdona, 
Love, who insists that love shall mutual be, 


reminding us of Byron’s lines (Don Juan, ii. 172), 


All who joy would win 
Must share it; happiness was born a twin. 


The Italians of all classes are highly poetical; many of them are really 
born poets, and, while they speak, you can distinguish etiam disjecti 
membra poet, ‘the scattered poet’s limbs.” Even the woman who 
hushes her baby to sleep cannot do so without singing and improvising 
some little song, which she draws forth from her own bright imagination 
—so instinctive in them is the love and power of poetry. The smith hums 
an air to the sound of his hammer; the muleteer even, as I have often 
heard, sings some melody to suit the slow trot of his animal. In Naples 
I have often stood listening to the stories of Tasso being recited by a 
humble reader to the ragged lazzaroni, and I believe the gondoliers of 


Venice answer each other as they pass in words of poetry improvised at 
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the moment. The same love of the poets was felt by the ancients, as 
amidst many proofs of their amorous propensities, which are found 
scratched on the walls of the buildings at Pompeii, we have several pas- 
es from ancient poets in various parts of the town. 
Thus, we have the two lines of Ovid (Amor. I. viii. 77) : 


Surda sit oranti tua ——, laxa ferenti : 
Audiat exclusi verba receptus amans. 


‘Let your door be shut to mere prayers, but open to the liberal giver ; 
let the lover within listen to the entreaties of him who is shut out.” 

I was curious’to see the burial-place of Alaric, the celebrated King of 
the Goths, who died here a.p. 410; and as he was afraid, from the 
cruelties he had committed on the inhabitants, that his dead body would 
be abused, he gave directions that the river Busento should be diverted 
from its course at its confluence with the Crati, and his body having been 
there buried, the river was again allowed to flow in its old channel. The 
— have an idea that large treasures were buried with the body, and 

believe that various unsuccessful attempts have been made to recover 
them. I visited the spot where the two rivers met, a picturesque 
burying-ground, but I did not see any reason to suppose that the river 
Busento had ever been diverted from its present course. 

Gibbon (vol. iii. p. 452) says of the burial of Alaric : 

“‘ The ferocious character of the barbarians was displayed in the funeral 
of a hero, whose valour and fortune they celebrated with mournful ap- 
plause. By the labour of a captive multitude, they forcibly diverted the 
course of the Busentinas, a small river that washes the walls of Consentia. 
The royal sepulchre, adorned with the splendid toils and trophies of Rome, 
was constructed in the vacant bed; the waters were then restored to 
their natural channel, and the secret spot where the remains of Alaric 
had been deposited was for ever concealed by the inhuman massacre of 
the prisoners who had been employed to execute the work.” 

It must have been a work of great labour to divert the river in such a 
way as to accomplish the object they had in view, and it is scarcely pos- 
sible that, if they had cut another channel, some appearance in the form 
of the ground should not have been left. This, however, is not the case, 
so far as I can judge. At this period of the year there is a considerable 
stream of water, and in the winter season it evidently runs with great 
force. Orosius, a contemporary of Alaric, records his death, but says 
nothing of the barbarous transaction to which Gibbon alludes. It is to 
Jornandes, who lived one hundred and forty years after, to whom we are 
indebted for this account, and it may, therefore, be altogether a myth. 

I am sorry to say that I find it impossible to understand the language 
of the Calabrese peasant, and my Italian is equally unintelligible to him. 
The Calabrese dialect is peculiar; I am not, however, sufficiently versed 
in it to decide whether it may not be the pronunciation rather than the 
roots of the language, in which it differs from the pure Italian. Several 
books have been published in it, and I believe that there used to be a 
society to promote the cultivation of Calabrese literature ; but the poli- 
tical troubles have put an end to every association that had the slightest 
tendency to enlighten the community. Tasso has been translated into 
Calabrese by Carlo Cosentino, and you may be pleased to see a stanza of 
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that divine poet in the dialect of Calabria. The title of the work is “La 
Gerusalemme Liberata.” ‘Transportata in lingua Calabrese da Carlo 
Cusentino d’Aprigliano. Cosenza: 1737. 

Musa che me fai cera de Santanu 

Te staii pregannu, cu Carru Cusentinu 

Chi scinni ppe dunareme la manu: 

E chi derizze V’acqua allu multannu 

En mi nvusgliu cantarede supranu 

Ma vascin, calavrise, stritiu e finu 

Dame assistenza e m’aje ppor scusatu 

Si vaju exiennu de lu si mminatu. 


It may be interesting to you, who are acquainted with the Italian lan- 
guage, to have the words of Tasso before you, and I therefore give ii, 
with Rose’s translation : | 


O Musa tu, che di caduchi allori 

Non circondi la fronte in Elicona, 

Ma su nel Cielo infra i beati cori 

Hai di stelle immortali aurea corona; 
Tu spira al petto mio celesti ardori, 

Tu rischiara il mio canto, e tu perdona 
Se intesso fr@gi al ver, s’adorno in parte 
D’altri diletti che de’ tuoi le carte. 


O heavenly Muse, that not with fading bays 
Deckest thy brow by th’ Heliconian spring, 
But sittest, crown’d with stars’ nsaiaieel rays, 
In heaven, where legions of bright angels sing ; 
Inspire life in my wit, my thoughts upraise, 
My verse ennoble, and forgive the thing 
If fiction’s light 1 mix with truth divine, 
And fill these lines with other’s praise than thine. 

I have been anxious to get acquainted with what is being done in re- 
gard to the education of the country, but it is not easy todo so. The 
authorities are not willing to say much on the subject; they maintain 
that the law is perfectly sufficient for the purpose, if it could be carried 
out, which it seems difficult to do. It appears that every parish is 
obliged to support a schoolmaster ; but as they generally took part in the 
late unsuccessful insurrection, few of them have been allowed to retain 
their situations. An order has been lately issued, forbidding the election 
of any one except a priest, and it is said that many parishes have, on this 
account, refused to proceed to an election. While I was residing at 
Sorento, last year, 1 visited one of these schools, and found that the 
branches of education taught in the higher-class academy by four masters 
were grammar, arithmetic, algebra, and navigation; but the small num- 
ber of hours devoted to study precluded the possibility of any progress 
being made in what they professed to teach. I hear that in Murat’s 
time the attendance at the primary schools alone amounted to 120,000 
children; at present, I cannot hear that these primary schools can be 
said to be in existence at all. Every difficulty is thrown in their way, 
and the government seems well satisfied that ignorance should be the 
predominating feature of their people. I inquired whether private indi- 
viduals were permitted to open schools on their own account ; few of 
such are to be found, and where they are allowed, as in Naples, they are 
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subject to such strict regulations and so severe a surveillance, that the 
government plainly makes it to be known that it regards all such esta- 
blishments with no favour. It is curious that in respect to elementary 
instruction Naples presents better opportunities for the instruction of 
young girls than for boys. The establishment of Miracle, founded by 
Murat for girls of noble birth, has acquired a well-deserved reputation. 

I had seen nothing but mules since I entered the province, and I in- 
quired of his excellency where were the spirited horses of Calabria, of 
which I had often heard. He ordered his groom to bring out a few 
good specimens: they were small, high-spirited, and of a compact build; 
but he allowed that their numbers were rapidly diminishing, as mules 
were gradually taking their place. He told me of another species, 
which is becoming rare, called Riccio, or curled. It differs little from 
those that were before me, except in the hair, which assumes a frizaled 
appearance when it is bushy and long, and is like scales when it is smooth 
and short. I have seen no oxen or sheep; these are pastured, particu- 
larly the latter, in great numbers on the grassy slopes of La Sila, to 
which the wealthier inhabitants of Cosenza migrate for the summer 
months, as this city is reckoned unwholesome from the heat. Though 
his excellency was unwilling to allow it, I have heard from others that 
the only way they are able to secure their safety is to pay black mail 
to the heads of some band of brigands, who secure them from all others. 

Cosenza has a small theatre, to which I accompanied his excellency, 
and heard some of Rossini’s music respectably performed. It was crowded 
by the fair ladies of Calabria. Iam ungallant enough to confess that I 
was not particularly struck by their personal appearance. 

It was much past midnight before we retired, and I shall long think 
of the pleasant eveuing I passed with Signor di Caria. 


XIII. 


I po not mean to conceal from you that I have some misgivings as to 
the wisdom of my present proceedings, and feel considerable alarm from 
the reports that have reached me from all quarters respecting the unsettled 
state of the country. Be assured, however, that I shall take every pre- 
caution that prudence may dictate, except giving up my onward move- 
ment. Indeed, I do not see that it makes much difference in which 
direction 1 turn my steps, as all seem equally dangerous. 

I took leave of his excellency this moruing at au early hour, with many 
entreaties on his part to be very cautious; if I met with misfortune, I 
might rest assured that he would attend to any representation I might 
forward to him. It will be no great comfort to know that these brigands 
are to be punished if they treat me as they did the young man of Acri; 
still lam glad to have a friend in the chief magistrate of the province, if 
I get into difficulty His excellency seemed evidently to consider that it 
was a foolhardy undertaking, and that no good would come of it. He 
begged me at least to take a muleteer, and not attempt to travel on foot, 
as might be done with impunity in Switzerland and the more temperate 
parts of Europe. To this, however, I was averse, and gave as a reason 
that such a mode of travelling indicated the possession of money, whereas 
a traveller on foot drew no attention. Besides, the peasantry might 
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imagine me to be a “sfortunato,” a “ carbonari,” flying the police of his 
sar, este and in that case I did not think that I would be molested’ 
the brigandage of the country. He laughed at this idea, and observe 
that there was a good deal to be said in favour of my views, and he trusted 
that I would pass unharmed through what he considered a most perilous 
undertaking. 

On leaving Cosenza, I had not determined where I should pass the 
night, as I find they have no very accurate idea of distance; they talk 
much in the same way as we do in Scotland of a mile and a bittock, 
which small addition turns out to be quadruple of what you had at first 
expected. I wandered at least ten miles along the great road, bordered 
in the immediate vicinity of Cosenza with white mulberry-trees growing 
in great luxuriance, and with the lofty Cocuzzo overhanging me to the 
west. Here and there were patches of cultivated ground, and in the dis- 
tance I saw villages perched on the declivities of the mountains. The first 
I reached was Rogliano, situated on a lofty hill, which commanded a 
magnificent view of the picturesque country around. Here I paid my 
respects to Don Giuseppe Politi, the judge of the district, who showed 
me great civility, and invited me to remain to dinner. I spent several 

easant hours with him, and had some interesting conversation respect- 
ing the state of the country. The people are generally in wretched 
poverty, and he seems to think that it is increasing. They live chiefly 
on bread made from chesnuts, which are gathered in the extensive forests 
of La Sila, and in winter they migrate to Sicily in search of food, though 
I could not make out how they could procure it there more easily than in 
Calabria. With all their poverty, I was amused to hear that these 
peasants have generally two families—one which they leave to face the 
winter’s storm in Calabria, and another in the more sunny clime of Sicily; 
at least, so I was told by my host. Rogliano had been destroyed in the 
earthquake of 1638, which caused greater damage to this part of Calabria 
than that of 1783. My host spoke in high terms of the mode of agri- 
culture pursued in this part of the province. I confess that nothing met 
my eye this morning, as I laboured through the burning sun, to induce 
me, who had been accustomed to the heavy crops of Mid-Lothian, to sup- 
pose that they were in any way distinguished above their neighbours. He 
considered the wine to be good; to me it had a peculiar flavour which 
was not agreeable. 

In talking of the religious habits of the Calabrese, he acknowledged 
that they possessed peculiar ideas respecting the mode of worshipping 
their Madonnas. If they do not obtain their wishes, they enclose the 
shrine of the Madonna as if in prison, and upbraid her in no measured 
language, in hopes that she may be shamed out of her conduct, and be 
induced to grant their prayers. It is in these remote parts of Italy that 
the customs of their Pagan ancestors have been preserved in their greatest 
purity. In the towns of Italy they have been subject to many changes, 
and their belief in the power of the Virgin is less strong ; but here they 
may be seen expostulating with a favourite image, as if they expected an 
actual answer to be given by the mouth of the statue. You may recollect 
what Suetonius (Calig., 22) says of the Emperor Caligula: “ During the 
daytime, Caligula used to talk in secret with Jupiter Capitolinus, some- 
times whispering, and then placing his ear to the statue to receive an 
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answer, sometimes audibly and in reproachful language.” For he was 
overheard to use the words of Homer (II., 23, 724) : 
i p'dvdewpe 7 eyo o¢, 

“Either destroy me, or I shall thee,” till softened, as he said, by the 
entreaties of the god, and invited to be on terms of intimacy, he built a 
bridge, which connected his palace with the Capitol. Even Augustus 
(Suet., Oct. 16), who might have been expected to look on the chances 
of life in a more philosophic spirit, is said to have taken his revenge on 
Neptune for the loss of that fleet, to which I alluded on my visit to the 
promontory of Palinurus, by refusing to allow his statue to be carried in 
procession at the Circensian games which followed. Here, then, in 
Calabria we have still the same absurd ideas prevailing in religious 
worship, and it is difficult to imagine that we shall ever find a change. 
It may in a certain sense be called a Christian country, but the ideas and 
feelings are in reality the same as actuated their Pagan ancestors. The 
Madonna occupies the place of Cybele, divina mater, as she was called, 
and Mater Detim, “mother of the gods,” an epithet which is frequently 
applied to the Virgin. 

My host was fond of horticulture, and pointed out a shrub, which he 
called Giurgiulea, possessing the peculiar property’ of increasing the milk 
of ladies who are nursing. There is more likelihood that this plant may 
have such an effect than that some Madonna, of whom he spoke, should 
assist the childbirth labours of the ladies of Calabria. They trust, how- 
ever, in the aid of the Virgin, and have substituted her for the goddess 
Diana of Pagan times, of whom Horace (Carm., sec. 13) thus speaks : 


Rite maturos aperire partus 
Lenis Jlithyia, tuere matres : 


Sive tu Lucina probas vocari, 
Seu Genitalis. 


Goddess of the natal hour, 
Or, if other name more dear, 
Propitious power, 
Can charm your ear, 
Our pregnant matrons gracious hear : 
ith lenient hand their pangs compose, 
Heal their agonising throes. 


Even at Rome we find the same superstitious notions to prevail, and that 
the ladies who are anxious for children offer their vows now at the 
church of Sta. Maria Maggiore, as they did formerly when it was the 
temple of Juno Lucina. 

I find that they have the custom here of allowing the beard to grow 
for a month after the death of a relative, and that they show their grief 
also by wearing their linen unwashed and unchanged till it is worn away 
by filth. This custom, however, I suspect, is observed by many who are 
not mourning for the death of a friend. I remarked also round the necks 
of the children small pieces of rock-salt, which they imagine to have some 
power of guarding against the effect of an evil eye. The young women 
employ for the same purpose a small silver frog, called granula, probably 
a corruption of ranula, and some of them, which I examined, were 
executed with much taste. 
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When the judge heard that I was determined to proceed ten miles 
farther to the village Diano, he offered to give me a letter to his col- 
league, who might otherwise throw some difficulties in my way, as he 
was a testy old gentleman, and always glad to have an opportunity of 
exercising his authority. Of course I accepted his kind offer gratefully, 
and, having thanked him for his hospitable entertainment, bade him an 
affectionate farewell. The heat was even greater than I had yet ex- 
perienced, and it required to muster up all my energies to continue my 
course along a dusty road. My directions were to proceed forward to 
Carpanzano, and there inquire my way to Diano. For six miles I met 
not a single individual, and saw no human habitation till I at last reached 
a few huts, which I found to be Carpanzano. Here I was informed that 
Diano was four miles distant from the great public road, and that the 
country through which I must pass was thickly wooded. I confess that 
I felt somewhat startled at this intelligence—not so much from the 
chance of meeting brigands, as lest I should be benighted in the wood. I 
was told that there was a small foctpath that would lead me to it, and if 
I did not stray, I would have no difficulty in reaching Diano. Shutting 
my eyes to all consequences, I left the public road, and plunged into a 
narrow and deep glen, with a crystal stream running along the bottom. 
With all my anxiety, I could not help stopping to admire the beauty of 
the scenery. The banks of the glen were thickly wooded with fine oaks 
and chesnut-trees, while many flowers, the names of which I knew not, 
were in luxuriant blossom, and perfumed the air. The heat of the day had 
now abated, and the birds were singing in joyful chorus, preventing that 
feeling of loneliness which perfect silence is calculated to produce. The 
footpath ran along the side of the stream, and, on turning a corner, I 
lighted suddenly in the midst of a party of young Calabrese damsels, who 
were employed in washing. They were surprised at my sudden appear- 
ance, but we had much difficulty in understanding each other. They were 
the daughters of a miller, whose house I saw at a short distance. From 
them I received some further directions respecting my road, and then 
began to mount a rugged declivity. The country continued to be covered 
with wood. I saw no one, nor did I meet with a single habitation, till I 
reached the summit of a ridge, from which I looked down on a thickly 
wooded valley. As I sauntered along, I was much struck by finding here 
and there little boxes stuck up against the trees, in which a Madonna was 
placed, and where the peasant might offer up his prayers. There is 
evidently much more of the appearance of religion here than with us. You 
may call it mere superstition ; still there is a recognition of a Supreme 
Being, though in an imperfect form, and you meet with it in all places. 
With us it is confined to stated places and stated times ; in Italy you are 
reminded wherever you go. I know not how to account for this devotion 
of the Italians to the worship of the Virgin Mary, but it strikes an ultra- 
Protestant from Scotland very forcibly. Madame de Staél may possibly 
be right when she says: Le culte de la Vierge est particulitrement cher 
aux Italiens et & toutes les nations du midi; il semble s’allier, de quelque 
maniére, & ce qu'il y a de plus pur et de plus sensible dans l’affection pour 
les femmes. ‘The worship of the Virgin is particularly dear to the 
Italians and all southern people; it appears as if it belonged in some 
degree to the pure and chivalrous feelings which they have for women.” 
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Or it may be that it is a mere continuation of the customs of their Pagan 
ancestors, and that their minds rise no higher than Plautus did, B.c, 200, 
when he says (Mere. v. 2, 24) : 


Invoco vos, Lares viales, ut me bene juvetis. 


“TI invoke you, ye gods of the road, to bestow on me your aid.” 

In these early times there were little altars decked with flowers placed 
at convenient distances along the roads, where travellers could step aside 
and perform their devotions at these rural shrines. In what do the pre- 
sent shrines differ from those at which the Romans offered up their 
prayers? In the beginning of the second century, Appuleius (Florid. i.) 
thus speaks of them: Ut religiosis viantium moris est, cum aliquis lucus 
aut aliquis locus sanctus in vid oblatus est, votum postulare, donum 
apponere, paulisper assidere. “As it is the custom of pious travellers, 
when they come upon a secret grove or holy spot, to put up their prayers, 
to make an offéring, and to rest a little.” With such religious feelings 
pervading the whole people, one might have expected that brigandage 
would die out and become extinct; but it seems that such feelings have 
no effect in putting it down, as the brigands are said to be most devout 
men, and to present part of their ill-gotten booty to the Madonna, thus 
making her a resetter of stolen goods. Often the ornaments with which 
she is adorned are nothing else than part of their plunder. 

On reaching the summit of the ridge, I saw in the valley several 
villages; which of them was Diano I knew not. Ata short distance I 
observed a large building, which I had no doubt must be a monastery, 
and proceeding to it began to hammer at the door with great violence ; 
no attention, however, was paid to my summons. While eo thus em- 
ployed, and considering what further steps I should take, a peasant-girl 
passed, from whom I tried to discover whether it was inhabited; it was 
vain, as I could not understand a syllable she said. I contrived, how- 
ever, to convey to her that I wished to proceed to Diano, which she 
pointed out to me. On reaching the village, I found the judge employed 
in teaching a little child to read, and having presented my letter, inquired 
respecting the state of the country, and whether I ran any risk of falling 
into the hands of brigands. He acknowledged that it was dangerous to 
travel without a guard, and offered to send with me to-morrow two of 
the Guardia Urbana, a kind of rural police. To this proposal, however, 
I refused to accede, as I do not believe that these police officers would be 
of the slightest use, if I got into danger. I feel that it would only be 
drawing the attention of the country to me, and thereby make it more 
certain that I should be waylaid. The judge wrote a note, and giving it 
to a servant, told me to accompany him to a house, where I should be 
accommodated with a bed. On our way, I could not help pausing to 
listen to the beautiful notes of the nightingales, as they answered each 
other. What an unrivalled power of song, enhanced, no doubt, by the 
solemn stillness of such a summer evening as this, when every other voice 
seemed to have sunk to rest, for then 


The wakeful bird 
Sings darkling, aud in shadiest covert hid 
Tunes her nocturnal notes. 
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You may imagine my aunt ay when I found by my reception that the 
note of the judge was nothing else than a kind of billet on the house- 
holder. 

It was an abuse of the power which the judge possesses to compel the 
inhabitants to furnish lodgings to any officer of government that may be 
passing through the country. As soon as I understood the position I 
occupied, I stated that it was a mistake on the part of the judge, as it 
was not my intention to accept his hospitality without payment; that I 
was a foreigner, travelling through his country for amusement, and that, 
in addition to payment, I should feel grateful to him if he could accom- 
modate me for the night. My host said that he would not accept pay- 
ment, but he would give the best accommodation he possessed. He said 
this, however, with none of that cordiality which enhances the favour, and 
if I had not been unwilling to get into a dispute, in my unprotected 
state, I should have left his house at once. I thought it impolitic to ex- 
cite bad feelings, and took no notice of his not very courteous reception. 
Everything, however, that I saw rendered me uncomfortable, and I felt 
so little at my ease that I determined to wait on the clergyman, as a 
person in whom I might repose confidence. His house was one of the 
largest and best built in the village. On knocking, the door was opened 
by a young girl, who, seeing a stranger, retreated before I had time to 
utter a syllable, and I heard the bolt grate within. I was not, however, 
to be balked in this way, and I continued to knock in a most importunate 
manner, when she put her head out of a hole in the upper part of the 
house, and inquired in a trembling tone what I wanted. I told her that 
I wished to see the clergyman; she assured me he was asleep, and could 
not be disturbed. I said that my business was of that deep importance 
that I could take no denial, and after waiting a short time an old shrivelled 
face made its appearance at the hole, which seemed for the purpose of re- 
connoitring, and stated that it belonged to the curate. I requested the 
favour of a private audience, and, as I suppose my appearance did not 
betoken any sinister designs, he granted my request. The poor girl, more 
dead than alive, opened the door, and I found myself admitted to a dark 
staircase, which I ascended by groping along the wall. I was ushered 
into a small but neat room, well furnished with books, which natural! 
prepossessed me in his favour. The old gentleman received me with mua 
genuine kindness, and inquired how he could be of use to me. I stated 
that I had taken the liberty of waiting on him, as the most trustworthy 
person in his village, to inquire if the country were really in the dangerous 
state that the judge had given me to understand, and as I knew that 
there were three different roads by which I might reach Nicastro, I was 
anxious to find out which he considered the most safe. I saw by his 
cautious answer that he was unwilling to give his countrymen a bad cha- 
racter, at the same time he recommended that I should give no hints as 
to the direction in which I intended to proceed to-morrow morning. He 
stated that the people were in extreme poverty, and that this rendered 
travelling unsafe, if it were supposed that you carried property of any 
value with you. I found that I might have perfect confidence in the 
person in whose house I was to pass the night, and after thanking him 
for his kindness, and apologising for my intrusion, I returned to my host, 
where I found supper prepared. I exerted myself to overcome my un- 
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pleasant introduction ; and whether it was the agreeable nature of my 
conversation, or more likely some excellent wine, which we consumed in 
considerable quantity, we became at last great friends. It was long past 
midnight ere we closed our bacchanalian orgies, and he ended by stating 
that he was happy to have made my acquaintance. I found good reasons 
why the sedes tent selected him to be my host, as he was one of those who 
was under the surveillance of the police, and the billet was a punishment 
on him. I had sent to request the judge to furnish me with a guide to 
Nicastro, determining at the same time to proceed to-morrow to Nocera, 
and the following day I hope to reach Nicastro, believing that I shall in 
this way diminish the danger, and be enabled at the same time to visit 
the site of the ancient city, Terina. 


XIV. 


THIs morning I found that my host had quite forgotten the manner 
in which I had“been introduced, and we parted on friendly terms. The 
guide sent by the-judge made considerable opposition, when I requested 
him to conduct me to Nocera instead of Nicastro; and it was only by 
threatening to complain to the judge, and by offering the same sum of 
money, though the distance to Nocera was not one-third, that he was 
induced to yield. I could not conceive the cause of this unwillingness ; 
it did not tend to make me more atease. The freshness of the morning 
was exhilarating, and if I could have thought only of nature and its 
beauties, I should have enjoyed the scenery around. I passed some 
a of Indian corn, and a few vineyards of small extent; in general, 

owever, the country had a desolate and melancholy appearance, from 
the want of inhabitants. We descended into the shoul of the river 
Savuto, the ancient Sabbatus, which rises in the table-land of La Sila 
from a fissure in the hill, at a spot called La Fontana del Labro, and 
becomes at once a large stream. It had, even at this period of the year, 
a considerable body of water, which rendered it no easy matter to cross 
on my guide’s back. In the winter season it evidently spreads over a 
larger surface than it did at present, and it made our travelling less 
fatiguing by keeping along its winter channel. We crept along vee 
in this way for several hours, when my guide suddenly stopped, and, 
pointing to a deep glen which ran up from the river into the mountains, 
told me that brigands were constantly in wait there, and that man 
murders had been committed. I observed to him that I did not think 
he could run much risk from encountering these men, of whom he spoke, 
and that I had no alternative, unless he could point out some way by 
which we could avoid the spot. He then proposed that we should strike 
across the river again and ascend the bank, which was thickly wooded. 
During this consultation we had halted, and were facing each other. I 
looked fixedly at him to discover if there was any faltering or confusion 
in his appearance ; I could, however, perceive none, and as we should 
certainly be able thus to avoid the mouth of thé glen, I acceded to his 
proposal, though I was not sure that it would not be an exemplification 
of Scylla and Charybdis, or our more homely proverb, “ Out of the fry- 
ing-pan into the fire.” It was no easy task to climb the bank, whieh 
was covered with short brushwood, and I was alarmed by observing the 
Aug.—VOL. CXXXVII. NO, DXLVIII. 2G 
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number of vipers and serpents that we disturbed while basking in the 
sun. At any other time 1 should have beat a rapid retreat from such a 
spot, but I dreaded at this moment the attack of man more than that of 
any other animal, and I persevered in mounting to the top. When we 
came opposite to the mouth of the glen, you may imagine with what 
anxiety I examined as far as my eye could reach, and how freely I 
breathed, when I was satisfied that there was no human being within it. 
The opposite bank of the river was bare, and the white chalky cliffs 
made a disagreeable impression on the eye, particularly as the glare of 
the sun was direetly upon them. As soon as we had left the glen a 
short distance behind us, I proposed that we should again descend to the 
bed of the river, as the bank, along which we were proceeding, had many 
inequalities, which rendered our progress slow and fatiguing. It must 
have been close to this very spot that Henry, eldest son of Frederick IT., 

was drowned on passing this river, and on ‘looking at its winter channel 
I could believe that such an accident might easily take place. After 

some time we again left the river, and struck across the country, arriving 
at last at a few houses, which | found to be San Mango. 1 had been told 
that if I reached this village in safety, the rest of my journey to Nocera 
would be comparatively without danger. It was not, therefore, without 
a feeling of pleasure that 1 entered the miserable village of San Mango, 
which assumed i in my eyes the delight of a city of refuge. 

1 inquired for the house of the syndic, and, on entering it, a poor 
wretch came forward and acknowledged that he was the chief magistrate 
of the village. 1 stated to him that I was on my way to Nocera, and 
that 1 wished to know if the road was safe. He said that I should now 
meet with no danger, but expressed his astonishment that I had escaped 
bandits in my morning’s walk. He assured me that no one ever ventured 
to Diano unless in company with others, and always with arms. This 
statement only made me the more thankful that I had been lucky enough 
to escape, and it would have been no easy matter to have tempted me to 
return to Diano, On entering into conversation with the syndic, I found 
that he had been elected to this office much against his inclination. It 
would appear that there are only two respectable families in the village, 
and they have carried on a de adly feud from time immemorial. Latter rly 
the petty office of syndic had become additional cause of dissension, as 
they were thus able to employ their official power in oppressing the 
partisans of each other. The whole village was divided between the two 
rival clans, and | suppose that the poor man had been selected by 
government to his present office, as he was not likely, from his ignorance 
and stupidity, to wrest his power to the prejudice of either party. 

A few weeks ago the two rival factions had come to an open rupture, 
and a brother of the head of one of the clans had been slain in a mélée. 
I found that government had ordered all those immediately connected with 
the murder to be arrested, and transmitted to the capital of the province. 
On inquiring what steps he had taken to bring the parties to justice, he 
looked very grave, and said it was easy for government to issue orders, 
but if it were imagined that he had the slightest intention to execute 
them, his life would not be worth an hour’s purchase. I was amused to 
hear tliat government would be opposed by both parties, if any attempt 
were made to interfere in this private feud. At the moment I entered, he 
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had just received a letter from government, threatening imprisonment and 
confiscation of his goods if he did not forward, without delay, the sum of 
money at which his parish was rated. He was ordered to call his council, 
and lay the matter before them. This council, however, he frankly con- 
fessed, treated his summons with supreme contempt, and as he had no 
means at his command by which he could compel them, he stated that he 
had taken care to have information conveyed to him if government sent 
gendarmes to put their threat into execution, when he intended to take 
refuge in the mountains, and in this way add to the number of the 
brigands. I have not the slightest doubt that the poor man was giving 
a true account of his position, and that he had no more power than I had 
to execute the orders of government. He inquired with great earnest- 
ness what I recommended him to do; but I saw no other step he could 
take, except to send a simple statement of the facts to government—a 
course from which he did not seem to anticipate success, as they would 
give no credit to his story. 

Though this syndic had all the outward appearance of poverty, both 
in his house and in his person, he spoke with great animation, and, as is 
the general practice of the Italians, his words were accompanied with a 
most significant pantomime, which left no difficulty in understanding his 
meaning. <A sign, a gesture, an exclamation, stamped an emphasis far 
more marked than any mere words could have done. Lis whole frame 
quivered, and the difficulties in which he was involved seemed to have 
made such an impression on his mind as gave him, for the moment, a 
species of inspiration. Yet I was afterwards told, by those who ought to 
have known their countrymen well, that after all it might have been an 
attempt to impose upon me. 

The manners of the southern Italians are supple and insinuating ; they 
are full of finesse and subtlety, qualities which they may in some ‘respects 
have inherited from their Greek ancestors. 1 was amused at the com- 
passionate way in which he talked of the brigands, of whom I had begun 
to feel so wholesome a dread; they were, in his eyes, “ pov eretti,’ 
“ noor devils,” apparently more sinned against than sinning; and indeed, 
if many of them had been driven to join them for the same reasons that 
seemed likely to induce him, I could scarcely help feeling indulgence for 
them. 

My guide petitioned to be allowed to return home, and as I understood 
that I should have no difficulty in finding my way to Nocera, I granted 
his request. After I had rested a short time at San Mango, I proceeded 
on my solitary way to Nocera, which I reached with only one slight 
deviation from the direct road. It is prettily situated on the declivity of 
a hill, and near it flows the river Savuto, falling into the sea about two 
miles below Nocera. This is the first interruption in that mountain ridge 
which I had crossed at Paola. The valley is about one mile in breadth, 
when the mountains again rise suddenly to a considerable height, and are 
wooded to the top. It is one of the most romantic spots that 1 ever 
beheld ; and as I now felt perfectly safe, I lay down under the shade of a 
tree, and enjoyed in undisturbed quiet the beauties of nature. 

It was necessary, however, that I should take some steps to procure a 
lodging, and I accordingly entered Nocera, where I found the people 
crowding to chureh to wait on the bishop, who was visiting this part of 
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his diocese for the purpose of confession. It is said that many of the 
priests employ this power to discover the political sentiments of their 
people, and convey the information to government. All those who 
neglect this sacred ordinance of the Church are reported to the police, 
and taken under their surveillance, as likely to be disaffected to govern- 
ment. 

I went forward with the crowd into the church, though I saw man 
inquisitive eyes upon me, and resolved to act like Naaman in the Temple 
of Rimmon, bowing my head that I might excite no uproar among the 
people. This was neither the place nor the time to show my heretical 
opinions. The church was small, and closely packed by the Calabrese of 
the lower orders. On entering, there was the holy water, which on this 
great occasion was sprinkled by an attendant priest, as you crossed the 
threshold, but in general you must apply it with your own hands. This 
custom, as you very well know, is a remnant of Paganism, like many 


others of the Romish Church. Virgil (En. vi. 229) alludes to it : 


Idem ter socios pura circumtulit unda, 
Spargens rore levi et ramo felicis olive ; 
Lustravitque viros. 

Old Corynseus compass’d thrice the crew, 
And dipp’d an olive-branch in holy dew ; 
Which thrice he sprinkled round. 


Enough of the water reached me to enable me to find that it was a 
mixture of salt and water, as Theocritus (Idyll. xxiv. 95) says it was in 
former times, about B.c. 272. 


“ Deoot peucypevov Vdwp’—** Water mixed with salt.” 


We had on this solemn occasion high mass, Messa Cantata, as it is 
called, when the priest, standing in front of the altar, sprinkles the holy 
water towards the congregation before he proceeds to the performance of 
the service. The Romans seem to have had something of the same kind 
when they were performing sacrifice, if Propertius (iv. 6, 7) gives a cor- 
rect account— 


Spargite me lymphis ; carmenque recentibus aris 
Tibia Mygdoniis libet eburna Cadis. 


‘‘ Sprinkle me with water, and let the ivory pipe offer a divine song, ac- 
companied by a libation of Mygdonian wine on the fresh altar.” 

Is there not the same idea in the Romish Church respecting the wine, 
which they confine to the priests? The bishop was a venerable old man, 
who went through his duties with great dignity, performing the Sacrifizio 
della Messa very impressively. When the Host (Hostia), the wafer or 
consecrated bit of bread, was raised, the whole congregation prostrated 
themselves on the floor, as far as the crowd would permit, with unaffected 
piety ; and yet, with Cicero (De Nat. Deor., iii. 16), I could not help 
saying, Sed ecquem tam amentem esse putas, qui illud, quo vescatur, 
Deum credat esse? ‘Do you think that there was ever a man so mad 
as to take that on which he feeds as a god?’ And yet this is the dis- 
tinguishing article of faith in the creed of Rome. Of course we had 
incense without stint, and this hot day the odour was most grateful ; it 
may be, too, that it is good in a sauitary point of view, otherwise the 
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smell from this weltering mass around me would have been overpowering. 
It is only a continuation of an ancient custom, 


Da mihi thura, puer, pingues facientia flammas. 
Ovin, Trist. v. 5. 


“‘ Boy, give me frankincense sending forth odoriferous flames.” 

Even so far back as the times of Homer, probably about B.c. 1184, 
we find frankincense used, so that we may imagine that the priests had a 
sufficient reason for the practice, and I do not doubt that it was to over- 
come the disagreeable smells that ill-washed and filthy bodies give forth 
in a hot climate. Homer (II. viii. 48) calls the altar, Oujes, perfumed 
with incense. 

The altar was lighted up with a profusion of wax-lights and lamps in 
beautiful figures, as is always the case on grand occasions. What can be 
the meaning of this? Are we to go for its explanation to Plato, one of 
the chief Athenian comic poets, who flourished from B.c, 428 to B.c. 389, 
and who says (Athenzus, x. 442), 


Avyvev yap dopas ov dirovar Saipvoves. 


“* Evil spirits love not the smell of lamps.”’ 

We know that evil spirits are one of the bugbears of the Italians, and 
at is not unlikely that they have on this account continued a custom which 
they found prevailing in Pagan times. 

The congregation consisted principally of women, and what astonished 
me was the small number of the more respectable class. The men seemed 
to be principally peasants, but the cause of this was afterwards satisfac- 
torily explained. At the close of the service the bishop began a discourse 
on the merits of some saint, in whom I did not feel sufficient interest to 
induce me to remain, more particularly as I had still to search for my 
night’s lodgings. I slipped away as quietly as I could, and proceeded to 
wait on the syndic, though I expected to have found him at church. He 
received me with the utmost kindness, and at once requested that 1 would 
do him the honour to spend the night in his house, promising next morn- 
ing to accompany me to the ruins of Terina. It was soon noised abroad 
that an Englishman had arrived, when all the principal inhabitants did 
me the honour to wait on me, and I found myself again transformed into 
a personage of great importance. No British subject had ever set foot 
within their territory in the memory of man, and it was not, therefore, 
surprising that I should be an object of curiosity. 

I found the syndic and all the respectable inhabitants in great excite- 
ment against the bishop and the ecclesiastical authorities, of whom they 
spoke in most disrespectful terms. It was the power of bearing arms that 
had created the turmoil, and it arose in this way. The syndic and his 
council had been directed to make out a list of those whom they con- 
sidered trustworthy, which had been sent to the royal governor of the 
province. He had referred it to the ecclesiastical authorities, with orders 
to purge it of all who had been legionarii soldati, “ soldiers in the army 
of Murat,” carbonari, settari, *‘ sectaries’’—all, in fact, who had a black 
mark against their name for any political delinquency. ‘They had only 
got the list lately returned, and you may imagine their great indignation 
when they found fifty of the richest and most influential men excluded, 
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and none left except the poorest. They could scarcely credit their eyes, 
and were still more confounded when they found the syndic’s name scored 
out. Here was the bishop to-day, and they ought to proceed to church 
to make confession, but they declared, as they were already under the 
suspicion of government, and arising principally from the information 
furnished by the bishop, they were resolved to set him at defiance, and 
had absented themselves from confession, as they did not think that they 
could be worse in the eyes of government than they were. 

They had appointed no schoolmaster at Nocera because they could not 
find an individual among the clergy fit for the situation, and it was need- 
less to fix upon a layman, as he was always rejected by the secret influ- 
ence of the clergy. This little village was very much in a state of petty 
insurrection, and spoke in no measured terms against the government and 
its authorities. 

In the evening I paid a visit to the Capuchin monastery, and was in- 
troduced to an aged monk who had spent upwards of sixty years at this 
retired spot. He was regarded by the inhabitants as a learned astronomer, 
and the poor old man was kind enough to give me a lecture on the solar 
system, with which I could have very well dispensed ; politeness to him- 
self and friends induced me to express myself much gratified. I was not, 
however, sorry to get away, and, on my return to the house of my host, 
found a good supper prepared, chiefly of fish in various forms. 1 found 
that the river Savuto was a good fishing stream, and my host was ad- 
dicted to the gentle craft, though he did not dare to penetrate far into 
the country, on account of its dangerous state. Mullets of a good size are 
caught at its mouth, and sword-fish in the months of July and August, 
with a kind of net which they call “indovinola.” We had a small fish 
—minuselle—which, though tiny in form, were of exquisite flavour. We 
had also a dish of quails, which are sometimes caught in great numbers 
at this period of the year. They call it *‘ quail fishing.” The peasantry 
kill large quantities of eels and trout in the mountain streams with lime, 
or with the juice of certain plants, “ sugo di certe piancelle,”’ which have 
the effect of stupifymg them. 

There must have been an ancient city Nuceria, but whether this is the 
site may be doubtful, as I could hear of no remains in the immediate 
vicinity. The ruins of what is considered Terina are some three miles 
distant. Nuceria is not mentioned by any ancient author, though its 
existence is clearly established by its coins, which have the Greek in- 
scription NOYKPINQN. They have on the obverse a head of Apollo 
crowned with laurel, and on the reverse a lion’s head. The coins of 
Terina have the same figures. As I could hear of no other ruins, I am 
melined to think that it may be the same city under different names. 
Time passed pleasantly in such conversation, and it was long past mid- 
night before we parted. 
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IDALIA. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “GRANVILLE DE VIGNE,’ “ sTRATHMORE,’® &c. 





Book THE FIFTH. 


RIEN QUE TOL. 


CHAPTER IX. 
“BY MORNING TOUCHED WITH AUREOLE LIGHT; BY SUNSET STRANDED.” 


Tose words were the last on her lips for many moments. From the 
gloom and stillness of the hut, where there was a depth of shadow 
only broken by the green mosses that strewed the floor and the 
flash of a tame pigeon’s wing guarding its brood in the farthest nook, 
she looked out at the luxuriance of colour and the blaze of sun, whilst 
her thoughts were sunk into the past. 

He did not break her musings; his own thoughts were filled with her 
- history, of which he still knew, in truth, but so little, yet which seemed 
to him told wholly in those few brief sentences. Memories also came to 
him, revived by her relation—memories vague and fugitive, as of 
things scarcely heard before because without interest at the time of 
their hearing, of stories that had floated to him in clubs and cafés in 
the cities of Europe, long ere he had met Idalia, of some beautiful 
Greek or Roumelian, of whom men told marvels, and about whose re- 
putation had gathered many splendid idle romances, fabulous as they 
were contradictory — romances that gave a thousand magnificent im- 
possible legends to the records of her life, but stole from her, as such 
romances ever will, all “the white flower of a blameless life,” and made 
her pleasures as guilty, and her charms as resistless, as those of Luerezia 
or Theodora. He had never heeded them in their telling; he had 
cared little for women, still less for the babble of slanders, and they had 
passed him without interest enough to linger on his remembrance an 
hour. But now—with the words of her story—they recurred to him as 
such forgotten things will. Not to sting him with doubts of her, with 
fear for himself—suspicion of her was a thing impossible to him—but to 
madden him with impatient longing to reach her calumniators and 
strike them down. His nature was too bold for slander to do more than 
rouse his passion against the slanderer, his chivalry for the slandered. 

“‘ They were all lies !’” he muttered in his beard, his face flushing as 
those distant memories stole on him. “ All lies !—where are the tellers 
of them ?” 

She started slightly, and her eyes came back from their dreaming 
speculation and dwelt on his. 

** What were the lies ?” 

“Things that I heard of you—once. I remember now 


“Ah!” A quick sigh escaped her—she would so gladly have kept 
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her life fair and unshadowed in this man’s sight at least. “ Well, do 
not blame the tellers of them ; my life laid me open to misconstruction ; 
no one can complain, if their lives do so, of any calumny that may befal 
them.” 

Her voice was cold and careless; the evil of calumny had not power to 
wound, but it had had power to chill and harden her, and the venom 
had left its trail thus for ever. 

“ But why P 

He paused, not willing even by a syllable to risk trenching on that 
silence which she thought it fittest to keep unbroken. 

“‘ Why did I so leave it open? For many things. First, ere I knew 
what calumny meant—when I was so young to the world that I yet be- 
lieved I and Truth could avail to convince and to conquer it!—my name 
was stained too deeply, all undreamt of by me, for any future career, had it 
been pure as a child’s, to wash the stain away. I was slandered—unjustly. 
Slandered, I say! It was a thousand times worse than that. A traitor 
took the blank page of my youth and wrote it over behind my back with 
infamous, indelible falsehood 2 

A heavy curse broke asunder her words. 

** Tell me who he was, and vengeance shall find him.” 

She passed her hand over his brow with a gentle caress. 

**No. You shall have no darkness on you from my past of my bring- 
ing. But you do not fear to take to your heart a woman whom the 
world has called evil thus ?”’ 

“ The world! What terrors do you think that liar has for me?” 

She smiled—a smile in which there was as much of weariness as of 
sweetness. 

“Tt is not always a liar; it was not so always in what it said of me. 
But we will leave that! To-day is our own ; we will not poison it. You 
think we may make our way to the sea to-night ?”’ 

“I do. There is little to be feared in the open country—almost 
nothing from the peasantry. The horses will be fresh, and if we can 
reach the little fishing village nearest to Antina, I could send some 
barcarolo to bring in my yacht. No suspicion falls on the vessel; the 
soldiers I saw at your villa did not know me, and no one will hear any- 
thing from Nicolo. We have only to fear the sbirri if 

“ Wait; tell me all. How was it you heard of my arrest? Hdw was 
it you found me ?” 

He told her ; and she listened in the soft lull of the noon silence, in the 
leafy twilight of the forest hut, to the story of his search for her— 
listened with an exceeding tenderness on the face, whose careless pride so 
often had smiled contemptuously on all love and all despair. He told it 
in very few words, lessening as much as was possible all pain he had 
endured, all difficulty he had conquered, lest he should seem to press a 
debt upon her in the recital. But the very brevity, the very generosity, 
touched her as no eloquence would have done. By the very omissions she 
knew how staunch had been this endurance, how devoted this fidelity, 
which through good and evil report had cleaved to her, and fought their 
way to her. 

“* My love, my love,” she murmured, as she stooped to him, staying 
his last words. ‘Oh that I might repay you in the future. If I were 
only sure that I should bring you no misery—if I could only know that 
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no evil from me would fall on you—if I could only feel there were nothing 
untold between us, and that my life were worthier of your noble loyalty 
—I would lose every coin and rood of my inheritance, and come to you 
beggared of everything, yet rich, my God ! how richer far than now.” 

He had never seen her dignity so utterly abased, her pride so utterly 
swept away as now, when those broken and longing utterances escaped 
her; he saw that memories, which were in that moment an agony, shook 
down all the strength and all the calmness of her nature. 

“ Listen,” he said, softly and gravely, while he drew her hands in his. 
‘“‘ Beggared or crowned, you would alike be my mistress, my empress, my 
idol. Slandered or honoured, you will alike be the one glory of my life, 
the one thought in my death. Why let us speak as if we should ever 
part? You must slay me, or forsake me, ere ever we shall be divided 
now.” 

Her mouth quivered, her eyes filled, as she heard him; slowly, and in 
silence, she stooped and let her lips rest on his. 

For some moments she answered him in no other way than by that one 
touch of her caress; then, with one of the swift transitions of her change- 
ful temperament, she looked down on him with a smile in which all her 
most seductive sweetness gleamed, as the gold rays of the southern day 
flashed in the dark lustrous languor of her regard. 

“ Anima mia,” she murmured, caressingly, “‘ we will believe so, at 
least while we can, even—even if you should live to curse me, and I 
should live for Monsignor Villaflor’s vengeance! Let us dream of a 
Future, then. I have so long thought of the world’s future only, and so 
long not dared to give a glance at my own! Let us dream while we 
can. Tell me of your old Border castle? We will raise it from its ashes 
once more if you will. And you shall come and be lord of my great 
Roumelian fief, all its hills, and its plains, and its rivers, and its vast 
solitudes with their terrible beauty, and its fortress that is a palace, like 
some Persian vision of the night that we see when we have fallen asleep 
in reading Firdursi. Ah! there is a life there possible, if we could but 
reach it—a life fit for your bold chieftainship, a life that might redeem my 
past. We both know the world to weariness. There, eastward, you and [ 
—we might find something at least of the old ideals of my early fancies ; 
there are a people sunk in sloth and barbarism, there are the domains of 
a prince, there are grand woods and waters, and mountains to be piled 
between us and the world, there is human soil barren of every good thing, 
uncultured, useless, needing the commonest tillage. I should be free 
there, and you would be a king in your own right. It needs just such a 
sovereign as you would be, my brave, dauntless, lion-hearted wanderer ! 
We might be happy? We might reach still more yet than merely 
happiness ?” 

And they dreamed of the Future, while the brilliant day stole onward, 
and the stillness of intense heat brooded over the sun-lighted earth ; the 
Future that to him was a treasury of joys so passionate, so measureless, 
so incredible, that they seemed passing all hope, escaping all reach; the 
Future that to her was in its fairest vision but as a mirage of that lost 
laud of peace and liberty which her own act had forfeited for ever. 


The day declined from its noon height, and neither knew nor asked how 
the hours were numbered. 
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When the sun was touching the lowest cloud, and the amber glow was 
burning into scarlet, he started to his feet; he remembered that the 
forester would be coming homeward, and that with evening their flight 
— As they left the cabin, Idalia looked round it with a long 
and wi glance; the day would be dear in her memory beyond all 
others, and in her own heart she believed that it was the last they should 
ever pass together. Then she lifted one of the rude wooden bowls to 
him with her old half-tender, half-coquette smile. 

“ The child is not here; put some coins in for us both. You must give 
me your gold to-day ; if ever we are free, you shall be lord of all I own. 
Ah! you only care to be lord of myself? Do you think that I do 
not know that? But J shall care to crown you, and give: you sucht purples 
as I have. You are royal to the very core of your fearless, kingly 
heart ; and you shall reign over my kingdom, such as it is, if ever we 
can reach it.” 

They went out into the stillness of the forest, so still that they might 
have been alone in an unpeopled world. Here and there through the 
network of branches the flushed sky glowed, vivid as fire; darkness 
already had fallen on the slopes of the hills, behind which the sun had 
sunk down ; on the foam of the waters opposite gleams and breadths of 
prismatic colour still sparkled ; the evening air was heavy with fragrance, 
and under the foliage the lucciole began to glimmer. Erceldoune went 
towards the grazing horses, tethered in camp fashion by a long heel-rope, 
beneath the cedars; she followed him, stroking the neck of the brave 
sorrel that had borne her with such unflagging speed through the whole 
of the past night. | 

“ Carry me as bravely again, caro,” she murmured him, drawing the 
silken mane through her hand. ‘ Take me to freedom, and you shall 
have such pathless meadows of wild grass to wander in, eastward, at your 
will !—no curb shall ever touch you, no spur shall ever gall you !” 

As she caressed the hunter, the hound at her side dropped his muzzle 
earthward with a low smothered growl, then lifted his head, and looked 
at her with anxious, eager questions in his imploring eyes. 

“ The dog scents some danger. What is it, Sulla?” she asked, giving 
him that sign of silence which the animal had learned so well. 

“« A wolf, maybe. We will unearth him if he be anything worse,” said 
Erceldoune, as he swept back with one arm the heavy boughs, while with 
his right hand he loosened the pistol from his sash. The rocks sloped 
sharply down; the sunset light shone on the dell beneath as he leant 
forward. 

A cry broke from him, loud, wild, exultant as the ery of the eagle 
swooping to its prey. With one hand still holding upward the matted 
veil of foliage, he stood rooted there, all the worst passions of his nature 
roused in an instant into deadliest strength. 

There, almost at his feet, far beneath in the curved hollow of a moss- 
grown, cup-shaped dell, sleeping as he himself had slept on the Capriote 
shore at his foe’s mercy, with one arm beneath his head and the other 
flung idly outward, in the loose linen dress of an Italian melon-seller, lay 
the Greek, Conrad Phaulcon. . 

He motioned her to him with a gesture that let the leaves fall for an 
instant back into their places ; his teeth were clenched, his words hissed 
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broken through them, his eyes were alight with the blood-thirst of desert 


animals, 

“ Look—look !” he gasped. “ There—at last—there in my power— 
the brute who shot me down——” af 

He swept the boughs backward and upward once more with the dash 
of his arm, and she bent to look through the twilight of the leaves; her 
face changed to the whiteness of death as her eyes fell on the up- 
turned face of the sleeping man, her lips drew their breath gaspingly ; a 
on of unutterable horror ran through her. 

“ He !—he !” 

That one word seemed all her voice could whisper, and in it a whole 
a of agony, loathing, remorse, hatred, and shame unbearable seemed 
told. 

Erceldoune, with the lifted boughs still held above their heads, stood 
and gazed at her in a horror scarce less than that with which the sight 
of the slumbering Greek had stirred her. : 

“ You know him !” 

She seized his wrist, and, with the convulsive force that comes to the 
most delicate women in their hours of extremity, shook his grasp from 
the arm of the tree, whose foliage fell once more between them and the 
sight of that bright Athenian beauty that lay there in the careless rest of 
some sculpture of Lykegénes. 

“Know him!—oh, my God! Do I know him!” 

* Ay! Do you know the man who sought to murder me ?” 

There was the first sternness of waking fury, the first wneonscious 
violence of stealing doubt, in the question as it broke from him, while he 
vainly wrought to wrench his wrists from the close grasp she held them 
in, and be free to fall upon his enemy as lions fall on their foes. With 
them her courage returned, her self-command came back to her, though 
her face was bloodless still, and a terrible anguish was set on it; she 
looked him full in the eyes—eyes for the first time bent on her with the 
searching severity of an accuser. 

“Yes. I know him. I did mot know that he was your assassin, 
though—though—I grant I feared it.” 

“Feared it! What is he to you?” 

She was silent. 

“ What is he to you—this brigand, this brute, this vilest of the vile 
scum of Europe ?” 

He spoke with the imperious vehemence of the intolerable horror that 
possessed him. She was silent still; over her face a hot flush came and 
went, the flush of an intense humiliation. 

“‘ What do you know of him? Answer me, before I wring it out of 
his throat.”’ 

She shuddered where she stood; but, with a strength scarce less than 
his own, she held him from the place where the Greek slept, and drew 
him by sheer force farther and farther outward. 

“Let him be. He has been the curse of my fate; he will be the 
curse of yours.” 

“ By Saniee, never! I will stamp his life out where he lies. Let me 
go—let me go.” 

“Go for what ?” 
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“To deal with him—justly.” 
- © Justly !” 

“ Yes. Men kill murderers ; and it was through no lack of will in him 
he was not one. ° I will not kill him sleeping, but I will wash my wrongs 
out once for all. Let me go!” 

She flung her arms close around him, so that he must have wrenched 
her beautiful limbs asunder before he could have left her; she drew him 
backward and backward, her breath against his cheek, her hair showered 
on his breast, her dignity broken, her self-control forgot, vivid emotion, 
agonised abandonment, making her a hundred-fold more resistless in that 
hour than she had ever been in her proudest moments of supremacy. She 
knew her power; under that embrace he stood subdued, irresolute, re- 
membering nothing except the loveliness he looked on. 

“‘Is that your love? Is that your trust ?” 

She felt a tremor run through all his frame—the tremor of the blind 
rage against his foe, of the blind idolatry of her, that warred within him. 

“T break neither because I will deal with my assassin! What is he 
to you, that you should shield him?” 

The first taint of jealousy ran through the words. The tremor of 
shame that he had seen when her glance first fell upon the Greek passed 
over her; yet her gaze met his, and never sank beneath it. 

“T cannot tell you.” 

There was an accent of hatred deep as his own in the low words; he 
looked with a terrible eagerness into her eyes. 

“ Cannot! Wait. You say you never loved; were you never wedded 
where you hate?” 

** Never.” 

“Then what is this villain to you ?” 

She seemed to shrink and shiver where his arms held her, as though 
his words stabbed her through and through. She held silence still. 

“Tell me,’ he swore to her, “or, as he lives, that tiger shall, with 
my shot through his brain to pay for the confession !” 

“Hush, hush! If he wakes, we are lost!” 

“T will wake him in such fashion that he never wakes again! My 
assassin your care? Let me go—let me go, I tell you!” 

He strove to put her arms from him, to fling off him the coil of her 
hair, to break from the paralysing spell of her beauty; but she would 
not loosen him, she would not be shaken off—she drew him farther 
and farther from the Greek, let him seek as he would to escape from 
her. 

“Oh, my beloved—my beloved! where is the faith you promised me ? 
One trial—and it breaks! With such a life as mine, do you not know 
that there must be far darker things than this to try you? Have you 
not said that you will cleave to me through all? Have you not refused to 
believe even my own word against me?” 

“God knows it, yes! But——” 

“ Here is the first test, then; were your oaths empty words ?” 

He was silent; he stood motionless and unnerved under the brief touch 
of the rebuke. She knew that she had bound him in those withes of 
honour that he would never break; and she knew that she had touched 
him in the one noble weakness that laid him utterly at her will and 
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mercy. She loosened her arms from him; she stood apart, and left him 
free. 

“Go, if you will. Doubt me, if you will. Avenge your wrong, if 
you will, But—if you do, we never meet again.” 

His lips parted, without sound; an anguish of appeal looked at her 
from his eyes; he stood consumed by the passions of his hate and of his 
love, that strove with one another in a deadly conflict. 

** Choose,” she said, simply—and waited. 

His chest heaved with a mighty sigh. 

“Great Heaven! You ask me to spare him after such a crime 

“T ask you nothing. Take your vengeance, it is your right; but you 
will never look upon my face again.” 

“ Because I am his foe ?” 

“No! Because you doubt me.” 

With that one word she pierced him to the quick. 

He had no strength, no memory, no thought, save of her and of her 
will; he looked back once to where his slumbering traitor lay, with the 
mad longing of denied vengeance in the look, then slowly, and with his 
head bent, he turned away. 

“ Be it as you will. I yield you to-day more than my life itself.” 

And as she heard, all her coldness and her imperious resolve died out, 
as though they had not been; she sank into his outstretched arms, and 
wept as she had never done in all her haughty womanhood — wept 
uncontrollably, agonisedly, in such abandonment, in such weakness, 
as the sovereign temper in her never, ere then, had known. 

At sight of that passionate grief he forgot his own wrong, his 
own doubt, his very vengeance; he remembered nothing, except that 
the woman for whom he would have laid down his life suffered thus, while 
to her suffering he could bring no more consolation than though he stood 
a stranger before her. It was not in him to have one thought of his own 
cause of hatred against this man, when once he saw that she endured this 
poignant and deadly pain through his assassin, this unutterable misery 
at sight of the sleeping Greek, whose face turned upward, with the sunset 
warmth and flickering shadow of the leaves playing on it, thus had 
broken all their dreams of the future, all the sweetness of their soli- 
tude. 

She lay passive some moments in his arms, her whole frame shaken by 
convulsive, tearless sobs. 

*“‘Oh God!” she moaned. “And I dreamt of a Future, while he was 
living there!” 

A darkness like night swept over her lover’s face; the evil spirit was 
upon him, which in the midnight chase through the moonlight of the 
Bosphorus shore had been on him, thirsting for his enemy’s blood. He 
stooped his head over her, and his whisper was terribly brief : 

“ Let me go, and he will not be living long.” 

He had surrendered to her; he had yielded up to her this vengeance, 
which had been the one goal of such ceaseless search, such vain desire ; 
but though he had let her for a while hold his hands from it, his whole 
heart, and soul, and passions were in tempestuous rebellion still; his 
blood was hot for war, his conscience was strangled by hatred. 

“Let me go,” he whispered, thirstily. ‘ You shall see him lie dead 
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at your feet—dead, like the brave horse that rotted to carrion through 
him.” 

She shivered, as though an ice-cold wind had passed over her; but 
danger had been too long her atmosphere, and the tempests of men’s 
bents too long the powers by which she swayed them, not to nerve her 
to force and calmness when both were needed. She was deathly pale, 
except for those flushes of shame that had made the blood rush backward 
to her veins; but she spoke tranquilly, laying her hand upon his mouth, 
and with that command which never, in moments of need, deserted her. 

“Peace! Those are not like yourself—those tiger imstincts. Leave 
them to him ; they are beneath you.”’ 

“They are not! They are my right.” 

“Is revenge ever a right ?”” . - 

“We deemed it so in old Scotland. A right divine!” 

His face was stern and evil still, with the storm of his longing wrath, 
with the pent tide of his loosening jealousy. 

“Divine? Devilish! Right or wrong, lay it down for my bidding.” 

He was silent. Under her hands she felt the muscles of his arm thrill 
and swell, against her breast she felt the stifled panting of his breath. 
To hold him back, was like holding im leash a gazehound when it sees 
the stag. 


“ Lay it down, or you are man-sworn, and foresworn. You talk of 
your ancient Scotland, how did she hold that dishonour ?” 

She spoke with a vivid imtensity in the words, that left her clenched 
teeth so low, so slowly ; she knew every chord in the nature of this man, 
as fine artists know every chord in the diapason of the instrument that 
echoes and vibrates to their slightest touch. 

He held his peace; he would not break his word to her—break his 
word to a woman, and that woman defenceless, and his mistress, and his 
life’s pledged law; but his hunger of desire was terrible to fall on that 
sleeping panther lying so near, and to deal on him ten thousand blows— 
blows for his own wrong at his assassin’s score, but blows a hundred 
times more strong because his foe was known and shielded by Idalia. 

She saw the struggle in him, and her heart went out to him in it— 
went out to the strength and the weakness that were so blent in it, the 
strength of honour and the weakness of passion. How often she had 
seen these two antagonists strive against each other to hold and to keep 
a man’s soul! : 

“ Oh, my love!’ she murmured, as she drew him farther and farther 
from the place where his foe slept. “Give me this one thing, and 
you shall have all my life. Let him be—let him be. He took all; he 
shall not take you. Come, come, come !” 

He held back still, while still her arms clung to him, and drew him 
onward and onward to leave his murderer im peace. 

“One word only,”’ he muttered, close in her ear, while his lips, as 
they brushed her throat, scorched it like fire. “You deny me my 
vengeance. Is it for love of me—or pity of him ?” 

The eyes that he could have sworn were true, as he would have sworn 
that the stars shone above them, looked up long into his; there was a 
depth of anguish in them that smote and stilled his passions as with a 
sudden awe. 
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“ Both. I love you, as I never thought in me to love the living or 
the dead; and I pity him, as the longest, the latest, the most wretched 
of all my enemies, though they are many as the sands of the sea. Have 
I answered you now? Come!” 

The intonation of the words, rather than their meaning, laid their own 
solemnity on him ; he read that in her eyes, before which bis own wrongs 
seemed to dwarf, and pale, and die out. 

“ Do with me as you will,” he said to her, while his head sank and a 
great sigh escaped him. “I cannot reach you—in all things—but I will 
follow as best 1 may.” 

She seemed to him so far above him with her royal past, that had 
given her the sway as the woes of royalties, with this lofty serene gene- 
rosity from which she looked with compassion on one whom she de- 
clared the greatest enemy of her life. She started as if the homage 
stung her like an adder—as if the reverence of his words were some un- 
bearable shame. 

“Never say that! Never—never. Follow me in nothing. Teach 
me your own brave, straight, knightly creeds. Let me see your noble 
honesty of thought-and purpose, and let me steep myself in truth, and 
have it cleanse me if I can! Ah! once before we go, let me hear you 
say that you forgive me. Forgive me all you know—forgive me all that 
is hidden from you !” 

The remorse with which, in the dawn of that day, she had bidden 
him flee from her for ever, the abasement that had broken down her 
dignity, and laid her subject before him, were tenfold intensified now 
— intensified to a burning misery of grief before him, to a humiliation 
that crushed down like a bent reed the bold spirit that had never quailed 
before the threats of the Roman tyrant, or the uplifted rods of his 
scourgers. She seemed broken by an unutterable contrition; stricken 
before him by the conscious guilt of a criminal before her judge; the 
prayer for pardon seemed to pierce her lips before she knew that she 
uttered it, the thirst for his mercy seemed to be intense as if the crime 
against his life had been woven by her brain, and instigated by her will, 
although the hand of the Greek, sleeping unconscious in the hollowed 
cleft of rock below, had been her tool and servant. 

There was not one pause of doubt, one hesitation of dread, in the 
answer that rose from the grandest generosity in his nature, and came 
to her with a gentleness, grave and infinitely sad, that seemed upon her 
ear like the fall of some divine musie. 

“ Forgive! That is no word between you and me. Yet,—if there be 
anything of pardon needed from my life to yours in past, or present, or 
future, 1 give the pardon now, once and for ever; you cannot stretch it 
farther than my love will yield it,”’ 

She heard, and her haughty head sank downward, till her lips touched 
his hand in the sign of homage and allegiance that she had refused to 
the claim of monarchs. Her eyes were blind with tears, her heart was 
filled with a despair bitter as death, with a sweetness sweet as life; he 
was at once her slave and her ruler, her judge and her saviour. 

“‘Ah, God!” she said, in her soul. ‘ How vainly I sought for a 
great nature where great things dwelt, and great ambitions governed ! 
1 never found it till now; and now—how little it knows itself as great!” 
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Without a word he loosed her from his arms, as though by that absti- 
nence from any utterance or caress of passion to show that no mere 
passion goaded him to the forgiveness which a higher and purer tenderness 
bestowed, and would so bestow through the uttermost ordeal, and up to 
the last hour. Silently he led the horses from the place, their hoofs 
noiselessly sinking in the rank deep grass, drew the girths closer, and 
made the few preparations that were needed for their night-ride to the 
sea; and below, far down under the cedar shelter, where the sun-rays 
never strayed, the Athenian lay, sunk in the dreamless sleep of a pro- 
found exhaustion, a fatigue careless where it dropped down to rest so 
that it might lie on unawakened, undisturbed. 

His foe was left in peace; a heavier surrender to her than any that 
had ever been made, many and wide and weighty though they were, 
the sacrifices that she had wooed, or commanded from those who had 
no law save only the bidding of her lips. His heart was sick within 
him; every vein was on fire with the lion’s longing for the lion’s 
spring. The old religion of revenge, which had been sacred to his fore- 
fathers in the age when murderers were proven by bier-right, and for 
wrong the flaming cross of war was borne alight over moor and moun- 
tain, was in many a moment his religion still; it was “ wild justice ’’ in 
his eyes, and a justice best meted out from foe to foe without the judg- 
ment of any alien voice. To turn away and leave his enemy unaroused ; 
to skulk and flee as though he were the evil-doer; to let the murderer 
lie there unawakened, unarraigned, instead of forcing him from slumber 
to answer for his guilt with life,—a deadlier thing she could not have 
demanded at his hands. 

The sweetness of the day had died with the setting of the sun, and 
the darkness of night had fallen on their lives as on the earth where they 
dwelt. Silently they mounted, silently they passed away, the tramping 
of feet lost on the yielding moss, on the thick herbage; silently they 
turned and looked backward with a long and lingering gaze at the forest 
roof which well might prove their last refuge together, the last shelter in 
which they should ever dream of freedom and of a future. Then through 
the first shadows of evening, under the deep gloom of the woods, beside 
the melancholy moaning of the hidden river channels, they went onward 
to their flight from Church and King, onward to the sea, if they could 
ever reach the sweet fresh liberty of its wide waters. 

And as they went—where the leafy depths enclosed, and the forest 
twilight hid them—the Greek rose slowly, with the heavy lethargy of 
sleep, and the staggering weakness of overwrought fatigue still on him, 
like some fierce yet timorous panther that has been roused from rest to a 
craven dread and a longing for slaughter both in one. Through his 
sleep words had come to him, mingling with his dreams; instincts had 
stirred in him while yet the weight of that death-like slumber had laid 
like lead on his eyelids; a voice had roused the dormant images of 
memory; a sense of some presence, some peril, some rising of hate and 
of fear, had come on him ere he had been sensible ; he had shaken the 
clinging stupor from him with supreme effort; he had glanced upward 
through the boughs of cedar; he had made one eager, springing move- 
ment like a panther, with the panther’s lust in his eyes, and a thousand 
warring passions at his heart ;—then the craft of his nature, the cowardice 
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of his nation, conquered the bolder and more ferocious impulse, as well 
as the jealous, wayward, tyrannous affection that still, with all his vice, 
lived in him; the dread of his antagonist was blent with the instinct of 
his blood towards treachery in the place of defiance. He feigned sleep 
afresh, lying as though still in the profound peace of that dreaming rest ; 
lying so with the soft brown lashes on his cheek, and his head idly 
thrown back upon his arm, until the hoofs of the horses had ceased to 
crush the cyclomen and hellebore, and the screen of forest foliage had 
fallen between him and the man he hated with the reckless bitterness of 
the injurer to the injured, the woman whom he loved despite all, though 
he adored tyranny and evil, and gold and selfish gains, and the brutal 
exercise of a pitiless jealousy, far more. 

Then, as they passed away, he staggered to his feet, and stood a 
moment, in the red after-glow that streamed upon him, erect, quivering, 
instinct with passion like some lithe, beautiful, murderous forest beast, 
the hot and ruddy light burning in the glow of his eyes, and cast luridly 
on the spirited head and perfect form that were graceful and splendid as 
the legendary beauty-of Arinthceus. 

“ She can love? The world should end to-night !” 

The words broke from him where he stood alone. All through the 
years since first he had won into his toils the young sovereign of the 
Vassalis dominion, the heir of the great dead Julian, the dreamer of 
dreams so grand, so pure, so impossible in their sublime ambitions, that 
their very greatness had been made the element of her own destruction, 
he had never known love in its faintest touch pass over her proud heart ; 
merciless in awaking passion, no stroke of it had ever recoiled upon her; 
with the power of the sorceress she had had also the sorceress’s immunity 
from the danger of the spells by which she wrought ; many had thought 
that they had gained their entrance to her heart—many had thought so 
when so she chose to dupe them—but all had found, too late, that there 
was no essay more hopeless than to seek to stir to tenderness the haughty 
coldness and carelessness of her strength, to seek to waken one echo of 
fondness from the superb negligence and levity of her ironic scorn. He 
had never known her love even once roused; he had sworn that, if ever 
that passion touched her, he to whom it were given should yield up as his 
price no less coin than life. 


CHAPTER X. 
BESIDE THE SEA. 


By dawn they had reached the shore, having bent far northward of 
where Naples lay, and so round to the sea. 

Here the worn-out horses, fasting and drenched with steam, and 
quivering with fatigue at the close of a second night of that breathless 
race, staggered, trembling under the great shadow of a mighty wall of 
cliff that rose sheer upward from the breadth of smooth and yellow sand, 
its sides jagged and honeycombed, its crest overhung with festoons of 
wild vine and crowned with the grey plumes of olive, the waters idly 
lapping the amber beach below, and stretching league on league outward 
till the dim sea-line and the mist-laden skies of morning blent in one. 
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rei she stretched her hands out to it in welcome and in prayer, 
as though the Sea-born of her fathers lived and heard. 

“Oh waters! give me your liberty.”’ 

They looked so wide, so cool, so deeply still, stretching out in their 
measureless freedom to the infinite. 

“Tt is gentler than earth,” she muttered. ‘“ Men die hardly on the 
bitterness of the land—the land which devours them that she may 
blossom and laugk with fruits born of corruption !—but the very death 
that the sea gives is dreamy and tranquil. And the sea will not render 
its dead, but loves them, and lulls them, and holds them ever with their 
stories untold! Where is there any other thing so merciful as that ?” 

There was the longing of a melancholy, weary to despair, through the 
poet-like thought of the murmured words; in that moment she would 
gladly have sought the unbroken rest that could alone be found in the 
deep sea-bed, beneath those fathomless and changeless waves. 

She sank down on a broken pile of rock, with the ribbed sand at her 
feet and the bulwark of the mighty cliff rising above; her face was 
colourless, haggard, almost stern, as though there were set on it such 
hatred of herself that all its youth and brilliancy changed to one bitter 
heart-sick scorn ; her hair was thrust back off her brow ; her eyes looked 
with a tearless, thirsty longing over the waters. There had been silence 
between them well-nigh through all the hours of that night-ride to the 
sea; there was silence still ; he stood beside her with the darkness of her 
thoughts flung back on his, with the tempestuous passions that he had 
choked down at her will burning and aching in him still. 

** You are certain ?” she said, suddenly, at last. 

A heavier darkness came upon his face. 

“ Do you think men forget their murderers ?” 

Her teeth clenched on one another, as though to grind the starting 
words to silence ; she laughed slightly—a laugh that sent a shudder 
through his blood. 

“ Well—your murderer was the man that had the hewing and the 
shaping of my life. Do you wonder now that it was evil ?” 

“Of yours? Oh God!” 

She laughed still faintly; that laugh that has a misery which never 
yet lay in tears. 

“ A fair comrade !—a noble tutor! ~ What think you? A lofty close 
for my imperial ambitions, is it not? A priest’s cell my prison-house, 


a criminal’s flight my safety, a thief and an assassin my associate, 
2? 





nve—— 

Her teeth closed once more, shutting in the word that would haye 
escaped them; a shiver of agony shook him as he heard; his breath 
came in slow stifled gasps; he had thought that he could never suffer, 
once knowing that her love was his, once having felt her lips upon his 
= yet he suffered now as he had never done in all the years of his 
ife. 

“Twice you have checked my vengeance, and bidden me ‘spare 
he muttered, in the fierceness of a torture that made his words almost 
savage. “If these brutes be your foes, why call me off their throats?” 

** A lion shall not choke snakes,” she said, briefly. 
The brevity gave the deeper meaning to the words. 
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“ Why speak in parables? You must know ” 

“ That your faith is dying? Well, let it die. It has every right. J 
will not reproach you !” 

The bitter despairing hatred softened from her features, and the sweeter 
sadness, that grieved less for herself than him, followed it once more. 
His eyes turned on her, filled with hot cruel tears. 

“It will never die. But—why should you wring my heart to test 
it” 

“Test it! Ah! do not wrong me like that! Do you think I would 
cause you an instant’s pain that was in my power to spareP Do you 
think I would spend a woman’s miserable chicaneries and heartless 
vanities on you, or triumph in them at your cost ?” 

Her voice had changed to intense appeal, to vivid emotion, and she 
held his hands close against her heart, looking upward at him with a 
longing that broke down all her courage and her pride—the longing 
that he, at least, should know that she was true to him, though she 
must withhold him from his justice, and deny him all he had a title to 
hear. 

“ Answer me!” she pursued, while her eyes gazed into his. “Be m 
law, my conscience—I have been steeped so long in evil, I have lost all 
fitness to judge honour or dishonour aright! To tell you all, to lay m 
life before you as it should be laid, I must break my oath, I must belie 
my word, I must be false to the chief thing that has ever redeemed my 
past. Answer me—shall I do it?” 

She saw a tremor shake him as a great storm shakes the rooted 
strength of cedars; his head sank, his mouth quivered ; a fierce and cruel 
conflict was waged in him. For a while he hesitated ; torn by a deadly 
anguish of desire to speak the word that should unloose the bonds of 
silence between them. 

Then a brave gentleman’s inborn instincts conquered him, and spoke 
in his answer: 

“No. Be true to yourself, and you will never be false to me. For 
the rest, you know me. I can wait.” 

And she who heard him knew that with that refusal he had put from 
him what cost him more in the renunciation than sceptres laid aside have 
cost to those who put them by at the dictation of a pure and generous 
honour beyond all selfish sway,.as his was now beyond it. 

““You are great beyond men’s nobility,” she said, briefly. In that 
momentary weakness she had longed that he should bid her sacrifice her 
word and her bond to him, but he was far higher and dearer in her sight 
because he denied that weakness its way ; she had much strength herself, 
and she loved such strength in men. ‘ But—but—have you no fear 
when I tell you my life has been tainted by such as he?” 

The red blood rushed over his forehead, his teeth crushed in a mighty 
curse. 

‘«T have but the fear that, if I look ever on his face again, I shall turn 
murderer like him.” 

A sickening shudder passed over her. 

“Nay! why not revenge yourself on me? I was his associate. How 
can you know I was not his accomplice ?”” 

“ How! Have I not looked into your eyes ?” 
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The infinite trust and tenderness that the reply breathed was rather in 
the tone than in the words. 

“My eyes! What do a woman’s eyes ever do but lie? And yet look, 
look for ever, if you will, so that you learn from them that my heart is 
truth, but that my past is shame!” 

Her head sunk, her gaze was fastened on the ebbing sea with an 
intense despair, her courage was broken and abased at last. 

He stood beside her, silent ; his faith would not leave nor his love 
forsake her, but the abyss of a heavy guilt yawned between them, the 
barrier of a pitiless silence severed them. The words of the Holy Mother 
of Monastica came back upon his memory : : 

“Take to your bosom that flower alone which lives in the fulness of 
light, and folds no leaves unopened from your gaze.”’ 

But passion and faith were strong in him; stronger than wisdom, 
stronger than vengeance. He bores | and laid his lips upon her brow. 

*‘ The shadow of others’ shame may darken you; no shame of yours is 
on you. Whatsoever you are—be mine !” 

The sea stretched outward, league on league of still grey water, with 
no colour on it in the young hours of the dawn, no life, save the move- 
ment here and there of some awakening ocean bird. The cliffs, tawny and 
water-stained and sun-browned, rose aloft, curving inward, and shaping 
one of the many indents of the irregular southern coast ; mighty shafts 
of stone that seemed to touch the skies, and were deeply riven here and 
there in fissures filled with the clinging of the vine. Grand, solitary, 
wild, there was no human aid, no boat’s help to be looked for here. 

The sea lay there, but between them and liberty it stretched, an in- 
exorable desert, impassable, and giving no freedom except death. 

“Moments are years; we cannot waste them,” he muttered, as he 
looked across the waters, where no sail broke the space, and upward at 
the rocks which frowned, sterile and lonely, locking in the breadth of 
ribbed beach-sand. ‘A fisher-boat, sea-worthy, might save us still. I 
know a village that should lie not far from this. A cluster of fishing- 
cabins———” 

“ Yes, there is one. Let me think.” 

She paused awhile, seeking in half-forgotten memories for all her know- 
ledge of the coast. 

‘Yes, a mile northward of us. A few huts under the cliff, and men 
with the sea’s strength in them when once they are afloat. Go you to 
them; they may surely have a felucca that could cross that motionless 
sea.” 

‘Go! And leave you?”’ 

“‘ Else we must perish together. There is no help here.” 

“ Better that!” 

“ No; you shall not die by Bourbon steel for me. I am known well 
in the country ; the story of my arrest must be common to all now. This 
masque dress, which is all they left me, would draw curiosity at once. You 
look like a marinaro; you can hire the boat unsuspected, you can steer 
here, and, once here, with our pistols at their foreheads we can make the 
sailors take what way we will. Go. I shall fire if any danger come. 
You will hear the shot far in this still air.” 

“Is there no other way ?” 
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“None. Leave me—there is no fear. And, in truth, I could not 
move farther yet. I am worn out at last.” 

She spoke faintly, wearily, and a grey death-like hue had stolen 
over all her face, where she leaned, her head upon her arm, her eyes 
lustreless, and with their lids heavily drooped, looking outward at the 
sea, whose grave she coveted. The aahenees that had challenged 
death; the force that had endured any torture rather than purchase peace 
and liberty by the betrayal of comrades; the high and dauntless spirit 
that had laughed at danger, and loved peril for its very hazard’s sake,— 
these, which would never have yielded to any tyranny, or pang, or 
jeopardy that could have tried them, were unstrung and crushed by the 
horror which had possessed her from the first moment that she had séen the 
sleeping Greek and heard his crime—his craven sin of craft and slaughter. 
Humiliation rested on her; the deadliest suffering such a nature as hers 
can ever know—a thing which, until the sun had set in the past day, 
had never touched her temper. A shame that was ineffaceable seemed 
to her burnt into her life for ever, and under it a strength which had 
never succumbed, a dignity which had never blenched or quailed before 
the sternest trials, surrendered at last. She had had the fortitude of 
men, the fearlessness of soldiers, but they seemed for the hour at least to 
die out in her now. 

He looked at her, and he saw that the privations of her prison, the 
scant food of many days, the high-strung tension, and the exhausting 
exertions of the long and breathless ride, had told heavily upon her; and 
he who would have coined his very life to purchase aid for 3244 could do 
no more for her than the flock of monacci that flew past them with the 
breaking of the morning light. | 

He struck his heel into the sand with an agony of powerless grief. 

‘** Great God! you will perish here of hunger, of thirst, of sun-stroke, 
of misery! We were better in a desert than thus. I will go. I will 
bring help, if there be help on earth.” 

He went down the low strip of sanded shore, under the beetling 
shadow of the cliffs, northward to the fishing village on the edge of the 
waters, with low rounded cabin-roofs that were like clustered brown bee- 
hives beneath the giant shadow of the rocks. The wall of stone that 
shelved so high upward into the earth-hovering clouds screened him 
from view; the hamlet was a mile or more along the coast; she was 
alone, with the hound at her feet, the loaded weapon in her hand, the 
glistening sea ebbing away into the distance where her eyes were 
fixed. 

She sat motionless, whilst the noise of his footfall on the wet sands died 

dually away. She listened to them to their last faint sound. 

“Ah! if only for his sake he could pass out from my life for ever,” 
she murmured. “Either way I must sin to him ;—kill him by for- 
saking him, or betray him by wedding with him. To go to his heart 
with such dishonour as ¢hat untold 2 





She could have wished that the stroke of the red sun, rising stormily 
eastward, could reach and still her life, that the grey waves rolling slowly 
one on another to her feet could come to her and wash her down into 
their darkness. For she felt tainted with an assassin’s craven crime; she 
felt driven into a traitor’s guilt of secresy and shame. She laughed a 
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little, with the unutterable weariness of futile pain, with the ironic 
temper which had so long made jest of every suffering, that it scarce now 
her own. 

“ ] know now what sort of despair fills monasteries and makes 
saints!” she thought. ‘How honourable to Deity, to give him the 
flotsam and jetsam of a wrecked existence !” 

Twelve hours before she had said, and said truly, that no Vassalis ever 
- failed ; she had known that her life had been great in much even whilst 
blamable, it might be, in more; she had spoken of a future, in which 
much of dominion, of magnificence, of a pure and noble ambition would 
still linger—a future in the glow of eastern suns, in the lands of her in- 
heritance, in the sovereignty of a chieftainship, where boundless evil re- 
mained to be conquered, and boundless liberty to be enjoyed—a future 
in consonance with the hatred of all bondage and the genius to rule, that 
were inborn in her. Yet now—now, since she had stooped down and 
seen the ruddy after-light upon the face of the slumbering Athenian—an 
endless night seemed to have fallen on her, and every dream of future 
and of freedom to be mockery. 

Through the silence of the quiet dawn she sat without any movement; 
her hand closed on the butt of the pistol, and its mouth toward the sand; 
the half dead horses had staggered under the shadow of the cliff, and 
were feebly trying to find food from the sea-salted grasses and drink 
from the brackish pools; there was no sound, except the monotonous 
chiming of the Mediterranean at her feet, no refuge in the hard and 
barren surface of the colossal sea-wall. She had sent him from her, 
chiefly for his sake, that he should not wait beside her till he was netted 
by the Church’s webs, or slaughtered by the monarchist’s steel, and an 
unutterable loneliness was about her; there seemed no mercy on the face 
of the waters, but only a cold and dreary smile. Beyond them lay 
liberty; but she felt as though even the force to arise and seek it had 
been killed in her. 

Time passed in slow, sickening measure; the sullen light of a tem- 
pestuous morning burned higher in the heavens; full day was come; 
the couchant hound awoke with menace in his eyes; across the sands at 
her feet a shadow fell: there was no sound, no word, but she felt the 
presence, as men feel the gliding abhorred presence of a snake, the steal- 
ing velvet-footed approach of a tiger, ere they knew that either are near. 
She started, and rose to her feet, and fell slowly backward step by step, 
till she rested against the wall of cliff, her gaze in the fascination of 
horror fastened on Conrad Phaulcon as he stood, with the crimson sun in 
his face, and the grey water lying in a lonely waste behind him, his 
contadino’s dress disordered, his forehead darkly flushed, his mouth 
working as the words halted in their furious utterance : 

“ Ho, Miladi! others can ride a wild ride besides your lover and you. 
I have been on your track all the night through; I have scotched you at 
last. Where is he ?—where? Answer me, or r 

She threw up her hands with a grand gesture of silence, that even in 
that moment cursed him : 

“Hush! Never dare breathe his name!—you, his robber, his as- 
sassin.”’ 

The Greek’s lips paled and shook. 
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“ Robber! Assassin! Strange words to me.” 

The fire of his wrath was bated an instant before the resurrection of 
the crime he had deemed buried beneath the solitary shadows of the 
Carpathian pine-woods. 

“Would that they were strange to you! Why did you swear 
falsely? I knew that coward sin had your hand in it, and you swore b 
the only memory you have ever reverenced that you were innocent. 
believed you—I was fool enough for that!—because, though treache 
was your native air, you still at your worst had never taken perjured oath 
by that one name.” 

She spoke slowly, wearily, with an unutterable reproach and bitter- 
ness in the quiet words; under them he was for the moment cowed; he 
shook slightly through all the splendour of his limbs, and his teeth gnawed 
the gold curls of his beard. 

: “ It was for what you worship—Liberty!” he stammered, with a sullen 
shame. > 

“Liberty! No marvel that the peoples are in chains if the apostles 
of their freedom think to serve them thus !”’ 

The words echoed over the stillness of the grey and tranquil seas with 
a profound eternal pathos; it was the sigh of the Girondists, when 
through the death-mists of the scaffold they saw the angel of freedom 
they had dreamed of changed into a vampire of blood. ' 

The man before her, the lover who had left her, were alike forgot ; in 
that moment her heart was with the nations of the earth, the blind who 
find but the blind to lead them when they escape the iron heel to track 
them down; the vast sum of suffering and heart-sick humanity that has 
no choice betwixt those who leave it to perish in its slough, or beat it forth 
to rot on battle-fields, and those who fill its parching throat with the 
fcetid water of distorted truths, and fool its patient ignorance with lying 
grossness, that by it they may force upward into power. 

First—beyond all, grief for them was with her; for those innumerable, 
uncounted, uncompassionated millions who are the prey alike of despot 
and of demagogue; by each alike condemned to be the long, unnoted, 
pitilessly consumed coil of fuse, lit and burnt out, to bear the flame by 
which ambition may show red against the skies, or to carry incendiarism 
in a conqueror’s van. This reigned with her beyond all things; had so 
reigned ever, and would reign until her grave ; this impersonal love, this 
infinite pity, for the concrete suffering, the weary destinies of the 
peoples, on whom ‘the burden of the unintelligible world” is bound so 
hardly, so unequally. 

Phaulcon, stung, enraged, shame-maddened, laughed out in defiance 
of the scorn that lashed him like a whip of scorpions, 

“Fine acting—you were always a fine actress !—but this could come 
as nothing new to you, Miladi. You were sure enough that my friends 
and I were in it——” 





“God forgive me! I was sure until you swore your innocence ; and 
then—though I might have known that truth trying to pass your lips 
would become falsehood in such tainted passage !—I did you too much 
honour, and—believed you.” 

No virulence and no invective could have cast on him so much shame 
and so much scorn as these two last words. 
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He laughed coarsely and carelessly still ; where he felt himself a coward 
there he became a bravo ; with the rankling wound of humiliation came 
the brutalised instinct to insult. 

“ Said you believed me rather! The Countess Vassalis was always 
famous for her finesses. Beyond a doubt she had the tact to assume a 
fitting ignorance of anything that might have compromised her, and, 
by all appearances, set her desires on this colossal courier in a fashion that 
would have made it awkward, had he chanced to know that she was 
banded with his (what is the word ?) assassins!” 

The blood rushed over the weary dignity of her face; she looked him 
full in the eyes till his own fell: she deigned no further answer. 

“Tdalia !”’ he stammered, more huskily and hurriedly ; he had always, 
of later years, feared her even whilst he tortured her. 

“ You have lost all title to call me by that name. Put land and sea 
between us henceforth for evermore. Never let me look upon your face 
again—never, never, never !” 

Her voice, losing its controlled coldness, broke from her with an irre- 
sistible intensity, while as her arm pointed outward to the waters, she 
shuddered from him as men shudder from some loathed corruption, and 
banished him from every soil she touched, from every air she breathed. 
For one moment the force of the magnificent gesture, rather than of 
the words of banishment, thrilled, awed, intimidated him; he shrank a 
little, and fell back involuntarily a step or two upon the tawny sands. 

“Go, go!” she said, still with that movement of her hands which 
thrust him from her with such superb command as that wherewith the 
Scandinavian priest thrust back with his golden crosier the bloodstained 
King who came with murder on his soul. “Go! Show the only 
remorse and reparation that you can still reach, and let my life be free 
of you for ever.” 

Again it had its weight on him, that sentence of banishment, grandly 
given, yet withal having in it a certain aching regret as of one who once 
had loved him well, though he had fallen; as of one who owed him 
deadliest wrong and abhorred in him deadliest guilt, yet who, for me- 
mories not wholly perished, could not yield him up unpitied to the domi- 
nion of evil, to the wreck of body and soul. He remembered all that 
this woman had endured through him; he remembered how by him 
shameful treachery had attainted the glorious morning of her youth ; 
how by him shadows that could never wholly pass from her had been 
flung across the splendour of her womanhood. 

* Tdalia, hear mea second,” he said, with a gentler accent in the hesi- 
tation of the words. ‘“ You think I bear you no tenderness—I do, by 
Heaven I do, though often I come so near to hate you. If I had been at 
Antina, that Roman brute should never have touched you. Now—now 
and ever since I first heard of you in his fangs, I have been seeking 

ou. And it is in peril of my life I stay an hour in the kingdom ; two- 
fold peril from the Bourbon’s grip, and from one surer still to know it 
and to strike.” 

“Surer? One does not live.” 

“Yes, one does; one that is ten thousand eyes and ears and lips in- 
corporate, one that is thrice ten thousand intellects fused together, one 
that may strike me down from behind, and throw me like a dead dog 
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into a wayside ditch, only for this, that I disobeyed and stayed in Naples 
to be near your prison.” 

She gave an involuntary movement, half shudder and half sigh; she 
knew that the “many in one” he spoke of, the far-reaching invisible 
hand, the wide, unerring prevision and condign vengeance that he 
dreaded, were those of the political society to which he had been bound 
in the early days of his manhood, when fretting poverty had goaded, 
restless intrigue had allured, and a warped yet at the first not ignoble 
love of freedom and of country had impelled him to its far-spread nets. 

“ You say this? So you also said, by all you held most sacred, that 
you had no share in and no knowledge of this attempted murder ?” 

She spoke slowly, and with icy chillness that cast back on him a 
hundred-fold more piercingly than by invective the thousand times 
of falsehood when he had dealt treacherously by her, and so forfeited 
all right, all power to force on her that he now uttered truth. The 
last two words cut asunder, and broke down as though they had never 
been, the softer, better thought, that in the moment previous had made 
him well-nigh forget all else except the peril of death, or of a life worse 
than death, to which she, wronged in so much, had but so late escaped 
by a hair’s breadth. All his jealous hate leaped up aflame. 

In that instant whilst she spoke the fear had passed from him, the 
knowledge of his power had risen again ; jealousy, and avarice, and pas- 
sionate lust of tyranny were stronger-lived in him than the sting of 
conscience, than the awakening of shame. He hated her now with a 
ruthless hate, in which such wavering and selfish love as he had through 
all borne her, died. 

“Perdition! You balked me once in my night’s work. You will 
not make me miss him again. Wait an instant,” he said through 
his teeth. ‘There is too close a tie between us for us to part in that 
fashion.” 

“ To a tie that you have outraged you cannot appeal.” 

** We are too needful to each other to sever so——” 

“Tam needful to you, doubtless. But you will never again make of 
me, or tool, or weapon, or guide, or gold-mine for your evil service.” 

“Ah! Fine thing a woman’s word. But a few days since you told 
me, with imperial scorn, that you had some reverence for your oath ?” 

‘“‘ T had ;—how much, let all I have lost, and sinned, and wrecked, and 
slain for you bear witness.” 

** And yet |——” 

‘‘ And yet—here in your hands I break it, and break from it. I am 
absolved from my vows for ever. J swore them to a patriot; you I 
know not—you, a brigand, an assassin !”” 

‘¢Is an apostate nobler than an assassin, then, that you vaunt your 
treachery and upbraid mine ?” 

‘‘ Nobler in nothing ; but apostasy is your guilt, not mine. To truth, 
to liberty, to the peoples, J am loyal; you have forsaken these—for- 
saken! were you ever true to them? did ever you know aught of 
them ?—and leagued yourself with fraud, with avarice, with slaughter.” 

** Bitter words, madame.” 

“ Bitter? God pardon you!—if you heard but sheer and simple jus- 
tice of all your traitorous guilt to me, would not the blackest words in 
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language fail to yield your due? But—let us part in silence; I cannot 
give you over to your proper fate, for the sake of the only life we ever 
cherished in common. But tempt my vengeance—my justice—no longer ; 
if you are wise, go—go while I can still let you go unharmed.” 

“1 stayed, at peril of life, to succour you if I could, to learn your 
fate, to find your enemies, and, in reward of that, saw you ten hours ago 
lavishing love upon your foreign favourite, on his heart, in his arms— 
you Pr 4 

“ Well ?” 

She looked him full in the eyes still, with a deep and steady gaze ; 
there was a firm, lowering gloom in her own, like the look which comes 
into the eyes of one who, brave and resolved, still counts the danger 
that lies before him, and finding it vast, yet resolves but the more fixedly 
to go through it. 

“ You did it belike to dupe him ?” he pursued, with the insolent riot of 
his silver-toned laughter, the louder because he had no belief in his own 
translation of her acts. ‘ [He had a strong arm to force back your gaol 
bars, and a wild brain to be lulled with your charming. You played the 
comedy with many—who so well ?—was it but acted once again with 
him? You have done scores of finer finesses, and daintier and more 
dangerous things, in waking love than so easy a victory as blindmg and 
duping this Scottish athlete, and you have fooled men for far less stakes 
than te free yourself from the gripe of our holy Monsignore. ‘Tell me 
that was your project, and I will pardon it, though you blackened my 
name so heavily in the little melodrama. Was it? Yes, or no!” 

“No!” ‘ 

The answer was brief and cold; she knew that for it this man was like 
enough to fire into her bosom, where he stood before her, the weapon 
whose muzzle thrust itself out from the folds of his striped canvas shirt. 

For once he kept himself cool ; she knew him then to be at his worst ; 
his vehement, eloquent, womanish passion of wrath was never so dan- 
gerous as when, contrary to all his temperament, he held it iu check and 
waited, softly, silently, warily. 

** No?” he laughed in echo. ‘“ What! has Miladi Vassalis gone 
scathless in her scorn for all these years to be charmed by a rough 
rider’s mountain sinews and gigantic limbs at last! Bathos!—terrible 
bathos! And what will you do, madame, with your new lover ?—have 
him killed to keep the secret of your weakness, like that fair frail Jewess 
of the French Regency of whom we read?” 

Under the coarse infamy of the sneer her face never flushed, her eyes 
never relaxed their sturdy challenge of him; but a hatred beyond all 
words gathered darkly in her regard, a scorn beyond all words set on her 
colourless lips. 

“What will you do with him ?” he repeated, scofingly. ‘‘ How will 
you square his claims and mine? If you should get your liberty again, 
my Countess, your favourite courier will slightly embarrass you!” 

“ You possess no claims.” 

“Truly? We will see that. But first, what will you do with him ?” 

“What shall I do? I will tell you. Give him my life, and defy 
yours.” 

“Ah! As his mistress or his wife ?” 

“ His wife.” 
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“Indeed! And make him a chieftain in Roumelia, I suppose ?” 

“ Why not ?” 

“Why not, truly! He will be admirably fitted to play the mountain 
king, the barbaric lord; and you—well, your new fancy may endure six 
months. I will give it that lease of life; and then—men easily disappear 
in those hill fastnesses, where every creature is your humble vassal !” 

Her face flushed with a dark tempestuous shadow as she heard; she 
gave one movement, rapid, passionate, involuntary—it was to raise her 
pistol for the signal shot. The gesture was restrained ; she looked her 
antagonist firmly in the eyes. 

“‘ Cease this. There are none here to be cheated with your outrages, 
and to insult me will bring you no result. Once for all, hear and under- 
stand;—this one man has become dear to me, and, what is more, is 
honoured by me. [I shall be true to him, and I shall defend him—as he 
has given truth and defence to me.”’ 

The words were very passionless, but they were inflexible as steel ; his 
face changed lividly as he heard. 

“ Wait!” he said, savagely, as he seized her wrist. “You know the 
fate we give deserters ?” 

She calmly loosed her arm from him. 

“Death? Well, you can slay me if you will, It will worthily close 
your course. But be sure“of this—you will not scare me with the 
threat of it.”’ 

“Threat! Miladi, you will find it more than threat.” 

“Too likely. But I shall be his before it becomes fact.” 

“What! you love him well enough to risk death for him—such a 
death !—by night, by stealth, in your beauty, in your youth ?” 

“ Else should I love little.” 

The Greek ground hard his beautiful smiling teeth, and looked at her 
in silence a moment. He had dealt with her in many moods, but never 
yet in one where this passion ruled her. He had never known its pulse 
beat in her; he was stunned and bewildered by his own rage ; he could 
almost have found it in his soul to deal her there and then the fate that 
she so tranquilly accepted and defied. 

“ Wait, then,” he said, while his words stole out one by one, ferocious, 
but yet slow and chill as ice. “ You do not fear it for yourself—do you 
for him ?” 

She did not answer; he saw a slight shiver pass over her; he had 
found the one weak link through which to pierce the armour of her 

roud and resolute strength. 

“ You do? That is well. Then listen to one warning: the first night 
this man sleeps in your arms shall be his last. Wed him and kill him, 
if you like !” 














—— 
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EGYPT: AND A VOYAGE FROM SEA TO SEA THROUGH THE 
ISTHMUS OF SUEZ.* 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL R. H. MILES. 


VIII. 


Every one who has been at Cairo will recollect an Italian “ gargotte” 
which stood a little way back from the promenade in front of the 
cafés-chantants, and which had a large black board across the pathway 
which gave entrance thereto, on which was inscribed, “ Trattoria del 
buon gusto,” the owner of which was a well-built, strong, and active 
Italian. This man was shutting up his refreshment-room one night, 
the latter end of January, when he was suddenly set upon by four 
men, supposed to have been Greeks, who had come to ease him of the 
sum of money he had taken during the day; but these villains had 
counted without their host, for the landlord drew from his waist a 
large-bladed knife, with which he laid two of these fellows sprawling 
at his feet, and the others threw themselves out of the small window 
which looked into the shrubbery wilderness of the Esbekié¢h, and by 
that means escaped. I have already observed, the man that was 
murdered on the night of the 4th of February was a Greek, and as his 
history was a, strange one, I have added the following particulars of 
this person, in order to show what class of people haunt these cafés- 
chantants. This man had not attained his five-and-twentieth year, 
and boasted he had already murdered four persons, and it was said he 
had wounded, but had failed to kill, six other people. He was short 
in stature, and had small piercing eyes. Knowing his character, the 
habitués of these cafes had a wholesome dread of this man, as he was 
a “bully,” and passed his existence in provoking quarrels, and was 
ever ready to shoot the first person who repelled his insulting remarks, 
for he always carried about his person a small loaded revolver. He 
had married two young wives, the second of whom has survived her 
husband ; the first, having died in Cairo, was buried in the French 
cemetery. Some time back, a strange idea possessed his mind to cut off 
one of the fingers from his dead wife’s hand, and he succeeded—by dint 
of threats of murdering the old Arab who was placed in charge of this 
cemetery if he threw any impediment in his way—in opening the 
grave, which enabled him to accomplish his intended purpose. A com- 

laint having been made of this most reprehensible occurrence to the 

rench consul, under whose protection the cemetery was placed, that 
functionary caused proceedings to be instituted against this violation 
of the repose of the dead, which had not been brought to a close when 
the murder took place. It would appear the deceased had made many 
enemies, and all those who frequented the coffee-houses and “ hells’”’ 
in the Esbekiéh were extremely glad when they heard of his death 
even by violence, for no one knew when his turn might come to be 
the next victim to a coup de poniard or de pistolet. 
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This man having spent the evening, as was his wont, at one of the 
cafés —“ La Bella Venezia” was the one he generally frequented—had 
left the Esbekiéh to return to his lodgings, and when close to his own 
door, two men, disguised as Arabs, with long blue shirts on, instantly 
sprang up from the ground and stabbed him with large knives, both 
weapons going right through his body, one having been struck in 
front and the other through his back. ‘He fell mortally wounded to 
the ground, after having discharged his revolver at his assailants as 
they fled after completing their work. Such is life at Cairo! 

I have heard the abrogation of the old passport system, which was 
in vogue in the time of Mahomet Ali, bitterly inveighed against, as 
now every scoundrel and villain can come to Egypt without let or 
hindrance ; hence it is that Alexandria and Cairo abound with “ cut- 
throats,” and the scum of Greece and Italy especially. 

When I was passing through Alexandria in 1859, Thad the pleasure 
to make the personal acquaintance of Dr. Tischendorff, the Greek 
scholiast and biblical manuscript decipherer. This learned personage 
had just returned from his third pilgrimage to Mount Sinai; on his two 
former visits he had not been able to find, or to discover, any ancient 
Greek manuscript of the Holy Scriptures which was worth the bringing 
away. Dr. Cureton*® had also visited the convent at Mount Sinai with 
the same intention, and had not discovered any manuscripts of older 
date to those already known to be in existence. On this third visit, 
however, the German savant had been more fortunate, for, after a long 
search, he discovered, amongst a mass of other old manuscripts, one that 
arrested his very particular attention, and which, after a careful exami- 
nation thereof, he considered to be more ancient than the one in the Va- 
tican at Rome. The monks gave him permission to take it away with 
him, on the condition it should be presented to the Emperor of Russia, 
as a gift from the Convent of Mount Sinai to the Head of the Greek 
Chureh. Dr. Tischendorff was so obliging as to show it tome. He kept 
it in a large massive box, under a double lock and key, and, after placing 
it before me, to enable me to have a good inspection of its contents, the 
worthy dector informed me I was the second person to whom he had 
shown this precious manuscript since he had brought it away from 
Mount Sinai—the Russian consul having been the first. Of course I 
was loud in my thanks for the great favour he had conferred upon me. 
The disputed passage (1 John v. 7) was not in this manuscript. This 
valuable parchment contained the whole of the Old Testament wr a 
tures, with the exception of some few leaves; it had the whole of the 
New Testament, and the doctor considered it to be a perfect treasure. 
It dated (so he informed me) from about the middle of the fourth 
century, and was consequently the oldest known ; it was likewise the 
most perfect and the clearest written, and on the finest parchment, 
and in the character known to scholars as grammatica Alexandrina. 
It was written in four columns, square folio, and when wide open it re- 
sembled a sheet of papyrus. At the end of the New Testament was St. 
Barnabas’s Epistle to Hermes, complete. Previous to the doctor’s 
quitting the Convent, he repeated his request to the monks to know 





* The late Rector of St. Margaret’s, Westminster. 
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what they would consider to be the most suitable present that the 
Emperor of Russia could make them for the manuscript they had pre- 
sented to the Head of their Church. For a long time they declined 
to ask for any remuneration ; but, on the doctor’s leaving and repeat- 
ing his request, they informed him, the most acceptable present the 
emperor could make to them would be a small steam-boat, to convey 
their supplies and stores from Suez to Tor; but whether their wishes 
were gratified I never learnt.* 

During my residence at Cairo in the-early part of February, 1865, 
I was equally fortunate in obtaining some novel information, as 1 had 
been in 1859, for I happened to make the personal acquaintance at 
the same hotel of a young French gentleman, who had travelled a 
great deal, and who had but very lately returned from the shores of 
the Dead Sea, after having accomplished a tour by land all round its 
shores—a feat, he informed me, he believed, never to have been be- 
fore achieved by one and the same person, for a few travellers like 
Seetzen, Irby and Mangles, Burchhardt, and others, whose names 
have escaped me, had gone from the Hauran, through Moab, to the 
southern shores of the Dead Sea, but had not gone all round the 
shores of that sea, while other travellers had gone round its western 
side only ; but Monsieur P. considered he was the first European 
traveller that had successfully accomplished that feat. As this gen- 
tleman is preparing for the press, at Paris, the notes which he made 
on this most interesting tour, together with a map of the savage and 
most dangerous tract of country he passed through, I will only give 
an outline of his trip in this work, to call the reader’s attention to-the 
forthcoming publication, which cannot fail to be extensively read, on 
account of the novel interest of the journey. 

Monsieur P. started from Nazareth, where he had the good fortune 
to make the personal acquaintance of Shaick Mahomed-es-Safedy, the 
grandson of Shaick Da-kdr, to whom he had brought from Paris very 
strong letters of introduction and recommendation, for this shaick had 
visited Paris, and, when there, had been received very graciously by 
the Emperor Napoleon. From Nazareth, Shaick Mahomed-es-Safedy 
agreed to accompany Monsieur P. and his party as a compagnon de 
voyage; and on him Monsieur P. depended to collect, as a good 
serviceable escort, forty-six valiant Bedouins to go with them—men 
in whom he (the shaick) could safely trust, and on whom he could 
likewise depend to fight for the party in case of need. Monsieur P. 
had also his own dragoman. 

From Jerusalem they proceeded down to Jericho, in October, 1864 ; 
and from the day on which he quitted the “ Holy City,” until the day 
of his return thereto, he had been absent six weeks. At Jericho, the 
chief of the Zamiri tribe of Bedouins joined him. This young shaick’s 
father was drowned some few years ago (four or five, if my memory 
serves me rightly), when crossing the Jordan on horseback—the 
strength of the current having swept both horse and rider away with 
it. 1 had known him in April, 1845, when he most kindly proffered 





* This subject will be further alluded to in the description of my visit to the 
convent at Mount Sinai. 
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me his hospitality at his encampment, situated between Tekoa (Book 
of Amos i, 1) and Bethlehem, when I was on my way from the former 

t to visit the Greek convent at Mar-Saba, and he accompanied me 
of his own free will, as he expressed it, for the pleasure of a ride in 
my company, as far as the convent ; and, I believe, he was the sole Arab 
chieftain, or,‘indeed, Arab, that could say he had been inside that con- 
vent’s walls, and had visited likewise the interior of the church therein. 
The monk who opened the strongly barred and locked portals of this 
fortress-like convent, admitted the shaick, in the full belief he was my 
dragoman, and the shaick, whose curiosity was greatly excited, fol- 
lowed me into the chapel, the interior riches of which perfectly 
amazed him. The monks, however, were not long in discovering their 
mistake, and got him outside their convent as soon as possible. 
This Tamiri shaick was the means of rendering me right good service 
that same evening, when returning from “ Mar-Saba” to Jerusalem, 
through that most dangerous defile called the Wady-el-Nar (or the 
“Valley of Fire’’)—a noted haunt of brigands, robbers, murderers, 
and assassins, the veriest scum of the Ishmaelite race. I was pained 
and grieved to hear of this good and kind-hearted man’s tragical 
death. This shaick is very favourably mentioned in Dr. Robinson’s 
“* Researches in Palestine ;” lis son’s name, the present shaick of the 
Tamiri tribe, is Shaick Ishmael. 

After leaving Jericho, Monsieur P. crossed the Jordan by a ford, and 
entered the Land of Moab. Here it was necessary to have a large as 
well as an armed escort, and no less than three hundred Bedouins were 
hired for this purpose, which escort had to be changed, or renewed, on 
no less than six different occasions, as they passed through territories 
belonging to different tribes, whose safe protection they had to buy by 
means of that large escort—a more dreadful country, he informed me, 
could not possibly exist; it was one scene of bloodshed, robbery, and 
murder! and before he got back safe to Jerusalem, he had had to fight 
for his life, as well as for that of his party, and had been compelled to 
shed “man’s blood” on two, if not on more, occasions, the last of 
which was at En-gédi—pronounced Ain-jedi (1 Samuel xxiv. 1)— 
where several Bedouins, concealed behind large stones, had com- 
menced firing on his camp, in broad day, when he rushed out of his 
tent and gave confidence to his own men by firing off his loaded 
double-barrelled rifle at the enemy, two or three of whom he soon 
wounded, and his escort taking up the firing, the Bedouins decamped. 
On another occasion they surrounded a party of ten Bedouin “ cut- 
throats,” and, after having taken from them their arms and clothes, 
which they destroyed, they sent them, now that their teeth had been 
drawn, about their business, and telling them in Arabic, allez vous 
promener, messieurs ! 

Monsieur P. visited, during this journey, a place called by the 
Bedouins Mkaur (or Macheronte in French), which is alluded to in 
Josephus’s History as being the fortified place in which St. John the 
Baptist was imprisoned, and where he was beheaded by Herod’s 
orders. 

The expenses of this arduous and dangerous journey cost him in 
all, he informed me, the sum of sixty thousand frances, or two thousand 
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four hundred pounds sterling! The Duke de Luynes, however, had 
expended, on account of his visit to the Dead Sea, the sum of two 
hundred thousand francs, or eight thousand pounds sterling !—and all 
for scientific purposes, too! In this last instance, however, the visit was 
not to the shores of this sea all round by land, but by means of a small 
steamer built at La Seyne, near Toulon, and conveyed in pieces to the 
shores of the Dead Sea, where it was reconstructed and put together, 
to steam on its surface. Monsieur P. always dressed in the Arab 
dress, and always went well armed, day and night. He had to lie 
down in his clothes every night when he went to sleep, with his 
loaded rifle by his side, prepared for any emergency ; and, when on the 
march, he used to detach a portion of his escort to scale the heights 
overlooking the Dead Sea, so as to act as scouts, and to give notice of 
any enemy in sight, while he himself was travelling along the shores of 
the sea. This last object, however, which he had so much at heart, he 
could not always effect, for, on reaching about midway on the eastern 
shores of the Dead Sea, he was brought up by a mountain, whose 
precipitous face abutted on to the water, and rendered all further 
progress impossible, and caused his retracing his steps for a good dis- 
tance before he found the means of ascending the mountains in an 
easterly direction, where, on reaching the plateau, he was enabled 
to strike to the southward by means of a natural pathway, which 
afforded safe footing for the mules. At one spot which they were 
forced to pass, near the central portion of the eastern shores of the 
Dead Sea (which is called to this day by the Bedouins, in their own 
language, the Sea of Lot, or Buhr el Loét), the effluvia which ema- 
nated from the sulphureous as well as bituminous exhalations from 
the soil, had the effect of a powerful miasmatic influence on their 
systems, for they were all laid up with severe attacks of intermittent 
fever, of which three of his own escort (Arabs from Nazareth) died. 
In his rough map which he had sketched, and which he was so 
obliging as to show me, Monsieur P. had given to this place the name 
of the “Stinking Mountain,” and he informed me the way in which 
his party became affected was by the face becoming swollen and turn- 
ing extremely red, as if all the blood in the body had become concen- 
trated therein, producing intense headache and distension of the blood 
vessels in the head, and that the only remedies which he found suc- 
cessful were copious bleeding, the application of mustard poultices to 
the soles of the feet, and as soon as the febrile symptoms moderated, 
which moment was anxiously watched for, the administering of strong 
doses of sulphate of quinine to the sufferers. The horrible stench in 
passing this particular spot, as well as other places which were not 
quite so putrid, compelled them to hold their handkerchiefs to their 
mouth and nostrils; but even then the abominable stench of these 
dreadful exhalations would adhere to their clothes, and on reaching 
their ground, at the end of the day’s journey, they found themselves 
almost poisoned in their tents by the villanously offensive odours their 
woollen garments had imbibed. As soon as this perpendicular moun- 
tain was “turned,” the party descended again to the shores of the 
Dead Sea, and rode round the tongue or slip of low land which pro- 
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trudes right out into the sea from its eastern side, and which nau- 
tical men would call, I believe, “a spit.” 

Monsieur P. further informed me he found the published accounts 
of their travels in these wild parts by Messrs. Irby and Mangles very 
correct, but that he could not say the same with respect to the Russian 
traveller, Seetzen. Of course, travellers differ, and scarcely two agree, 
in their description of the same place. Strabo, the ancient Greek 
traveller, seemed to be so well aware of this fact, that the observation 
of “ every traveller is a liar,” has been attributed to him. 

They had now a new danger to contend against. At the southern 
extremity of the Dead Sea they had to face the “Saptah,”’ which had 
to be crossed. Now, this was no easy matter, for the whole country 
was a morass, or deep bog, and utterly impassable, save by a narrow 
footpath through it, which was known to a very few people only in 
Moab. This path was a very winding one. Monsieur P. had to pay 
most handsomely to enable him to obtain guides, for without them the 
journey was, simply, impracticable. On that day he started at four 
o’clock in the morning, and was fortunate to pass through this dan- 
gerous swamp in safety, he and all his party ; but he had the misfor- 
tune to lose three of his baggage-mules, with their packs and loads, 
for the unfortunate ‘animals, slippiag off the narrow pathway, were 
swallowed up alive in the morass, without the slightest possible 
chance of a rescue, for the ground consisted of a soft mud, and was as 
dangerous as the worst quicksand. This spot is mentioned in the 
Book of Genesis (xiv. 10) as being then, even in those days, full of 
slime-pits, when the kings of Sodom and Gomorrah fell there, and is 
called the vale of Siddim in our translation of the Holy Scriptures. 

The two Arab shaicks, as well as Monsieur P. himself, were laid 
up with intermittent fever whilst pursuing their arduous journey round 
the eastern shores of the Dead Sea, as well as every other man of their 
party. Not a soul escaped. So powerful was the miasmatic effluvia, 
that their skins absorbed the sulphureous vapours and putrescent 
miasmata, which induced delirium, from which all alike, more or less, 
suffered. The heat in the valley of the Dead Sea was, at times, 
scarcely bearable, and at all times most oppressive. 

I need not add what intense gratification this gentleman's viva voce 
account, with which he favoured me in the course of an hour’s con- 
versation on so particularly interesting a subject, afforded me. It was 
all so new—the hitherto hidden mine in geographical researches only 
just explored and brought to see the light in all its first charm of 
novelty and freshness. This is the very latest information from the 
lake “ Asphaltites,”’ and I feel most thankful that I should have been 
enabled to convey such an interesting piece of information to my own 
countrymen through the medium of these gl 

Monsieur P. had been created by the Pope a Count of the Holy 
Roman Empire, by purchase (as we should say in the army), previous 
to his departure from France to explore the shores of the Dead Sea. 





re 


* These notes were written at Cairo in February, 1865, but unforeseen delay 
has occurred in their publication. 
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The following are the names of the different places he halted at on 
his journey : 
From Jerusalem to Jericho. 

» vericho » the Wady Sweymeh 

» W.Sweymeh  , ,, W. Gohweir. 

» W. Gohweir » » W. Zerka Ma-in. 

» W. Zerka Ma-in,, ,, W. el Hidan. . 

» W.elHidan ,, ,,  W. Mojib. 


» W. Mojib . Ain Esder. 
, Ain Esder » »  W. Beni Hamed. 
» W. Beni Hamed ,, Kérak. 


At Kérik, Monsieur P. informed me, he had a personal altercation 
with the head shaick of the place, and that he had to take the law 
into his own hands, to enable him to prosecute his journey. 

From Kérik to Tawahir-es-Sukar (from which last place he went 
to visit the extremity of the Lissan—or Lican, in French, returning 
to Tawahir-es-Sukar), from whence he continued his route to El Ne- 
maireh. From El Nemaireh to Wady Zouéra, between which two 
places the “slime pits” of the Saptah (or, as Monsieur P. writes the 
word, Sabkah), were passed : 


From the Wady Zouéra to Sebbeh (Masada). 


. Sebbeh ,, Ain-jédi. 

a Ain-jédi ,, Ain-el-Rhoueir. 

‘a Ain-el-Rhoueir ,, Ain Feshkah. 

i Ain Feshkah  ,, Mar-Saba (Convent). 
mn Mar-Saba , Jerusalem. 


It will be perceived from this route that a small portion of the 
north-west corner of the Dead Sea, viz. from Mar-Saba to Jericho, was 
unvisited by Monsieur P. 

During the month of January, as well as during the remainder of 
my sojourn at Cairo, | was glad to notice a perceptible improvement 
in the interior arrangements of the posta Europa, or Italian post- 
office, situated in the Mooski ; for, on my arrival in that city in the 
month of November, I could not help complaining of the internal con- 
fusion which, viewed from the two grilles, or small iron-grated windows 
attached to the establishment, seemed to reign within the two small 
rooms which served as offices for the receipt of the out-going as well 

as for the delivery of the m-coming mails. 

This improvement may be ascribed to two different causes : first, to 
repeated complaints from parties on the non-receipt of their expected 
letters ; and, secondly, to there being fewer European visitors at Cairo 
in mid-winter than at the commencement thereof, as the greater part 
of the tourists and travellers, as well as most of the iny alids, were in 
Upper Egypt, or residing on board of their comfortable Dahabichs on 
the Nile, and consequently the “run” upon this wretched and most 
inadequate “ general post-oflice’”’ would not be nearly so pressing, nor 
the confusion within so great, as at the period of .my arrival. In my 
own case, I have still to ‘regret the loss of no less than three letters, 
which were forwarded on to my address at Cairo from Naples and 
Messina. 
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The winter of 1864-65 was remarkable for the unusual number of 
German visitors and tourists, who had arrived from their own Vater- 
land to “do” Cairo and the “ Land of Egypt,” the greater portion 
of whom patronised the “ Deutcher-Hof,” an hotel situated in a street 
leading out of the M/ddski, and whose landlord was a German. On 
my remarking to a fellow-tourist my astonishment at finding at Cairo 
so many Germans, from different parts of Germany, both titled and 
untitled, as well as others who were seemingly well to do in the world, 
and which struck me as a novel feature in comparison with the very 
few travellers from that country whom I had seen on each occasion of 
my former visits, he replied, he saw nothing astonishing or unusual in 
such an advent of Teutons, for that it was but the most natural thing 
in the world they should visit the “ Land of Egypt” at the very season 
most adapted and propitious for so doing, ~ whilst they had the 
means of travelling, which had been furnished by the 6d¢* and plunder 
which they had obtained from the ill-fated Danes during the German 
invasion of Holstein and Schleswig! The a “ Tot homines 
tot sententia,” will not be out of place here. Previous to my departure 
from Cairo for my second visit to Jerusalem—this time, however, by 
the route which goes by the common appellation in Egypt of the 
“Jong desert” one, as it is supposed to occupy forty days in accom- 
plishing it—I made the personal acquaintance of another French civil 
engineer, who resided at Alexandria, in which city he had been the 
architect of its large theatre, in addition to some other buildings, 
chiefly private, if I mistake not, and who had visited Cairo on especial 
business connected with the mapping, planning, and laying out of an 
entirely new town at the Egyptian capital, which was to form the 
European faubourg of Cairo, and-of which he was to be the architect. 
This new quarter of the city will, indeed, prove a very great improve- 
ment to it, as well as form a cheerful, salubrious, and healthy site for 
a handsome pile of buildings, to be erected in the European style. 

The spot fixed upon was on the south side of the Hsbékich, and 
would commence immediately to the westward of the large palace of 
the minister of foreign affairs, and be prolonged in the direction of 
Boulaq, having the new European Hotel (limited)—if this building 
should ever be constructed, and form one of the actualités of Cairo— 
at a short distance to the northward. To those who know Cairo, it 
will be readily admitted that a better site for a European quarter 
could not have been selected at the Egyptian capital. 

Thanks to the great influx of French civil engineers, French civili- 
sation, and French ideas of progrés, the “ Land of Egypt” is becom- 
ing more habitable, and accordingly much more frequented, visited, and 
even regularly inhabited, to what it had been some twenty years ago, 
when I first claimed its personal acquaintance. The same French civil 
engineer who had taken the contract for laying down pipes, and for 
supplying Nile water to the city of Alexandria, which for the last two 
or three years has proved of unspeakable advantage to the inhabitant, 
of that city, European as well as indigéne, had during this last winte, 
(February, 1865), signed a contract with the Egyptian government, 


dn 





* Anglice, pillage, from the Hindostanee word loot-na, to pillage or plunder, 
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for supplying and furnishing, by means of pipes laid down above (that 
is, to the southward of) Boulaq, fresh water from the Nile, for the 
use of the inhabitants of the city of Cairo, which, when it shall have 
become wn fait accompli, will prove, indeed, both a boon and a blessing 
to them. 

During the latter end of January, 1865, so short did the supply of 
aie ilies that of oxen, or calves, or sheep, or goats—run, that 
the subject was taken up by the Egyptian head of the police, owing 
to the pressure from without, which had been brought to bear upon 
his department from the crowds of persons which daily congregated 
around the butchers’ shops clamorous for meat. 

I have already observed, in one of the earliest narratives of this short 
sketch of Egypt, that a murrain had carried off an enormous quantity 
of horned cattle, and that to supply their place, as well for agricultural 

urposes as to furnish food for the population, cattle were imported 
in large quantities, by the short desert route, from Syria, and likewise 
by sea from the coasts of Caramania. 

So pressing had this subject of the great outcry on the pus of the 
indigenous population of Cairo become, that the chief of the police 
establishment, with the view of allaying the excitement and calming 
the passions of the people, issued strict orders throughout the whole 
of the city of Cairo, that, henceforth, no butcher was to supply meat 
to any one house exceeding ten okes* in weight. 

As far as private families were concerned this order was liberal 
enough, but it told with very forcible severity upon the proprietors of 
the large hotels, whose establishments were not only full of visitors 
during this season of dearth—in addition to their being forced to kee 
up @ large retinue of men-servants, who required to be furnished wit 
a substantial meat diet twice a day—but who had to furnish extra 
meals twice every week to the large influx of Indian passengers who 
arrived by the inward as well as by the out-going steamers to and 
from Suez. 

As the head of the police would hear of no exception being made in 
favour of the large hotels, although the serious difficulty in which they 
would be involved, were such an order carried out de rigueur, was 
poiuted out to him, the aged mother of the proprietor of the Hotel 
d’Orient, who spoke the Arabic language fluently, proceeded to the 
police-office, attended upon and guarded by a small escort from her 
own establishment, at the midnight hour, the night after the order 
was promulgated, and had an interview with the chief-magistrate, who 
was then holding a private court, and surrounded by his staff of 
— 

owever strange it may seem to the English ear to hear of the 
business of the government being carried on at the midnight hour at 
Cairo, it is nevertheless a fact; and such a proceeding is not restricted 
to Egypt only, but occurs—indeed, it forms the rule, and not the ex- 
ception—in every eastern country.t. Durbars, or courts, wherein 








* The Egyptian “ oke” is reckoned as consisting of 23 lbs. avoirdupois weight, 
but, in reality, it is but little over 24 lbs. weight. 


7 We are told that Nicodemus, a ruler of the Jews, went to consult the High- 
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matters political as well as private, internal as well as external, are 
brought forward to be discussed, are held at the palace or residence of 
every native chieftain, throughout the whole of India, at the midnight 
hotr. The petty kingdom of Cashmere formed no exception to this 
custom which obtained amongst eastern nations; and I recal to mind, 
during my visit to Sirinuggur, the capital of that kingdom, that during 
the Sepoy mutiny, in 1857, the old Maharaja Goolab Sing used to 
hold a durbar, surrounded by his ministers, at midnight, to discuss 
the political as well as the other events of the previous four-and- 
twenty hours. 

It was through the agency of a fakir, or religious mendicant, who 
seemed to enjoy the privilege of an entrée within the palace, and who 
was occasionally favoured with the news of what State business had 
been arranged to be carried into effect, that I was made acquainted 
with little bits of political information which had been discussed at 
the midnight durbar of the night previous. 

In this present instance the matter was, after considerable expos- 
tulation as to the very serious injury such an arbitrary order would 
have occasioned to her hotel, arranged by the old lady’s informing the 
chief of the police that, as she must feed her guests as well as her 
large establishment, she would meet the order by employing several 
butchers to supply her hotel instead of confining her custom to the 
one who had always supplied her with meat, by which means she would 
be enabled to carry on her business; but even this proposition had 
to be battled for, and it ended by several butchers agreeing to suppl 
the hotel, sub rosé, on the restricted weight of ten okes from sal 
shambles, as particular occasions might call for. 

I cannot conclude this article on “ Egypt” without laying before 
my readers the following figured statement, showing how greatly the 
prices of meat and poultry, &. &c., have risen within the last twenty 
years : 


In 1845 Beef cost 44 piastres the oke . In 1865 26 piastres. 


» Mutton, 5 piastrestheoke. . . . a ao 
» Pork, 16 piastresthe oke . .. . - 94 ,, 
»  Apair of Turkeys, 33 piastres . . Ms 160 =, 
» Ducks, each,2 piastres. . .. . a aa 
» Eggs, the 100,44 piastres. . . . Fe a 
» Geese, each,9 piastres. ... . x 30. Ci, 
» Rice, the oke, 3 piastres . . . . - Ww « 


The piastre varies, according to the exchange, from 2}d. to 2}d., 
English value. 

The above statement was furnished to me by the landlady of the 
hotel, from her own books, and can, therefore, be depended upon. I 
have resided at the hotel in 1845 as in 1865. 





Priest of our Christian faith, on matters of religion, by night (St. John’s Gospel, 
iii. 1, 2). 
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SLEEP AND DEATH. 


BY ISIDORE G. ASCHER. 


Tup gentle Night, tranquil as Eden’s calm, 
Before the voice of Sin disturbed the air, 
O’er-crept and nestled to the weary earth. 

The moonbeams stole to kiss her loveliness, 
And blent their mellowed splendour with the dark, 
To beautify the shadows of the world. 

And then, the unchanging galaxies of heaven 
Flashed out eternal rays, to stamp the Night 
With glory and immutability. 

Then flew with lightning wing, through quickened space, 
Two messengers from Heavén, clad alike 

In purity and calm ineffable. 

The splendid vesture of the gentle Night 
Clung to the skirts of both; a crown of stars 
Circled the head of one, whose beauty seemed 
Diviner than her sister’s: soon they touched 
The summit of an undulating hill, 

Bordering the noisy haunts of busy men ; 

And the red moon, showering yellow flames, 
Illumed the clumps of furze and trailing weeds 
To seeming asphodels and amaranths ! 


With arms enfolded tenderly o’er each, 
As if a subtle sympathy of love 

Had knit their souls, they hushed their dreamy flight. 
Then Sleep, beneficent, scattered abroad 

Th’ invisible seeds of slumber, taking root 

Within the jaded hearts of human kind, 

To blossom into gossamer flowers of dreams, 

Casting a fragrance through the resting brain 

Lightly and fleetly in an aérial maze. 

Then puling Infancy, and fretful Age, 

And querulous Youth, and sighing Maidenhood, 

Lay smiling in the beauty of repose ; 

And heaven-born Peace, unconscious of her power, 
Through shadowy chambers entered noiselessly, 

And dimpled Innocence with loveliness, 

And flung a chastening calm and tender smile 

On faces harsh with cankering toil and care ; 

Then Sleep, enraptured at her marvellous work, 

Like one accused of kindness, who might droop 

A lowly glance, unwilling to be praised, 

In bright contentment gazed upon the earth, 




















Sleep and Death. «TY 


Upon the happy dwellings wrapt in calm, 
And gave her sister Death this utterance : 


“What song exultant can be praise to God | 
For choosing me to lavish good on man ? | 
When Night, stamping her holiness on earth, li 
Flies at the tender touch of warbling Dawn, i 
Men clasp my memory and bless my name; i 
What truer recompense can angels know Hi 
Than homage of a prayer and grateful love ?” \ Hy 
| 


Then Death—a quiet sadness in her tones, 
A tender melancholy in her smile, 

Her starry eyes suffused with starry tears, | 
Such as immortals weep—gave answer thus: M | | 





“ Tf casting forth the heavenly balm of good, ian 
And earning gratitude of lasting love, A 
Is even angels’ highest privilege, 

O would that I might earn a grateful prayer ! 

Alas! men hate me in their restless fear, 

For I am in their thought an enemy, 

A cruel, vengeful, bitter enemy.” 


Then Sleep replied : 

“What boots it that men fear, 
Not knowing what they fear, as children dread 
The ominous darkness of a lonely room, 
As palsied Age may loathe to scan the past, 
The ruinous chasm of the buried years, H |} 
Filled with a wasting heap of cankering hopes, i 
Defeated plans and baffled aims of youth, | 
Not deeming Endless Wisdom shattered them. } 
We both are peaceful messengers from God ; 
Thy touch may hush, like mine, the sorrowing soul, 
And banish evermore the groans of pain ; 
The peace I breathe is but a fleeting calm, 
But thine is like the eternal calm of stars! 
My love a boon for earth, but thine for Heaven! 
The dead Day summons me to heal men’s griefs, 
The pallid Dawn enfolds me in her arms, 
And the world wakes to cares of yesterday ; 
But thy far-reaching endless love, like His, 
Which finite wisdom never wholly grasps, 
Casts infinite peace upon the soul of man, 
Who wakes to bless thee in Eternity !” 


The angel ceased, and Death in speechless joy H | 
Drooped on the arm of Sleep, and perfect calm, | 
Shedding a blissful sanctity o’er each, 
Likens the angels to our mortal eyes! 
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A TIGER-SKIN MEDLEY.* 


THtorpHILe GAUTIER, released from his stall in the orchestra, and 
scorning the bitumen of the Boulevards, transported “ 4 grande vitesse” 
by the train to new scenes and localities, as to the fétes at Cherbourg, is 
as racy and spirited as a newly emancipated schoolboy ; but Théophile 
Gautier, au quatriéme in the Rue St. Honoré, just touched with the 
lightest finger of late hours and dissipation, challenging his weary pen to 
its diurnal task, his brain confused with mixed literary and theatrical im- 
pressions, is not always pre-eminently felicitous. “ La Peau de Tigre” is 
a medley of stories, fancies, sketches, und short dramatic pieces, some of 
which sparkle with the wit and talent which have been so long creditable 
to their author, but others, again, are so very fanciful as to verge upon the 
absurd. The opening sketch, ‘‘ Two Actors for one Part,’’ is in this re- 
spect not so objectionable as “ La Cafetiére’—a fantasy in which the 
sentimental passes into the burlesque. It preludes with the meeting of 
two lovers in the imperial garden at Vienna, the young lady being every- 
thing that can be desired in a marriageable person; the gentleman being 
also young, clever, and handsome, but theatrical in his costume, and still 
more so in his aspirations, for he has sacrificed his affections and all 
prospects of domestic happiness to the ambition of being a great and suc- 
cessful actor. The young lady does her best to reclaim her wayward 
lover, but in vain. To her pictures of a happy pair seated by the side 
(for this occurred in November) of a handsome stove of Dresden china, 
talking of the future of their children (taking time by the forelock), his 
replies are invariably a reverse picture of a great artist beaming with 
glory and applause coming to claim her hand in a beautiful yellow car- 
riage, the varnish of which shall reflect the astonished countenances 
of the neighbours. And he ultimately quits her for, we fear, the quite 
as congenial company of the gastoff of the two-headed eagle—one of 
those terrible cellars depicted by Hoffmann, the steps down to which are 
so well worn and so slippery that one cannot put a foot on them without 
finding oneself at once at the bottom, a pipe in the mouth, and elbows on 
the table between a pot of beer and a glass of new red wine, mixed with 
half the quantity of old white. 

Henrich, as our hero was called, had recently distinguished himself in 
the part of Mephistopheles at the theatre at the Gate of Carinthia, and 
when he made his appearance from out of the clouds of smoke, he was re- 
ceived with noisy acclamations by his tavern friends and acquaintances. 
There was one strange-looking guest, however, seated at an adjacent 
table, who did not take part in the general enthusiasm. This individual, 
with the outward garb and modest demeanour of some common-place 
citizen, had much that was very strange about him ; his white teeth ap- 
peared at times to be uncommonly long and sharp, his nails had a vague 
claw-like look, and his eyes seemed to glitter at moments as if with 
phosphorescent brilliancy. 


One of the young and ardent admirers of Henrich could not tolerate 


* La Peau de Tigre. Théophile Gautier. Paris: Michel Lévy Freres. 
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the sardonic smile with which the stranger seemed to treat the ovation 
given to the actor, and, turning round to him, he said : 

“ Have you, sir, seen some other performer who has succeeded better 
in the character of Mephistopheles?” 

‘* Have you ever seen the devil himselff’’ was the answer vouchsafed 
by the stranger, who rose up with a portentous look that made all present 
shudder involuntarily. ‘Your laugh, sir, was a failure—a mere farce, 
sir. The devil laughs after quite another fashion.” Whereupon the 
stranger laughed in so pitiless, so piercing, so truly a demoniacal strain, 
that every one present was transfixed with horror, and before they had 
recovered themselves the stranger was gone, the vaults of the cellar still 
faintly echoing the last sounds of that unearthly laugh. 

A few Ga§s afterwards, when the memory of the incident had been dis- 
missed as the joke of some satirical tavern-frequenter, Henrich was play- 
ing his part as a demon with customary applause, when he distinguished 
his gastoff acquaintance in the first row of the orchestra stalls exhibiting 
signs of the utmost disgust and impatience. At length, unable to control 
himself any longer, he vaulted over the cymbals and great drum and dis- 
appeared behind the scenes, where he came in contact with the actor. 

“Ah! ah!” he said, “you persist in playing the part of the devil 
after the lesson I gave you. You really give too bad an opinion of me 
to the good people of Vienna. You will permit me to take your place 
this evening, and as you may be in the way, I shall just send you below.” 

It was in vain that Henrich, in his horror, took hold of the little cross 
which his beloved Katy had given him; the demon took him by the 
shoulders and pushed him down through the stage-floor just as if there 
had been a trap there all ready. This done, he took his place on the 
stage, and his sharp, incisive, effective style took the audience by sur- 
prise. 

“ Henrich excels himself to-day,” every one observed to his neighbour. 
“« It is the real thing !” 

Never had an actor attained such perfection in diabolic laughter, in 
sardonic retort, in concentration of wickedness. People trembled when 


. they tried to laugh. The feeling was not altogether comfortable, and when 


Mephistopheles, warmed by the action, began to emit phosphorescent 
sparks from his eyes and the tips of his fingers, and the whole house be- 
came filled with an indistinct odour of sulphur, discomfort attained its 
highest degree. Above all who were affected by the strange incident was 
Katy herself, who no longer recognised her dear Henrich, and who 
foresaw with that spirit of divination which love alone can give that some- 
thing had gone wrong. 

The performance over, Mephistopheles was called for with anxiety not 
unmingled with trepidation. But no Mephistopheles was to be found 
until the manager came forward to announce that Henrich had been dis- 
covered in the depths below in a fainting condition, and much hurt; he 
having, it was supposed, fallen through a trap. When he was conveyed 
home, two deep wounds were found on his shoulders as if inflicted by a 
tiger’s claws. Katy’s little cross had, in fact, saved him from extermina- 
tion, and the devil had only been able to precipitate him below. His 
convalescence was very slow. Katy took advantage of it to impress upon 
him that his salvation was put in jeopardy by assuming the mask of the 
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enemy of mankind and uttering blasphemous words. Whether it was the 
effect of these. exhortations, or that Henrich felt quite satisfied that it was 
impossible to ever attain the perfection of his redoubtable double, he gave 
up the stage, and, seated in a warm parlour by the side of a beautiful 
Dresden stove, he now converses with Katy upon the future of his 
children. The audience, however, still speak of that marvellous perform- 
ance in raptures, not unmingled with horror, and they wonder at the 
caprice of Henrich in withdrawing from the stage after so signal a 
triumph. 

“ Le Berger” is the old story of genius nestling in the garb of a rude 
untutored shepherd-boy—only in this instance a sentimental turn is 
given to the incidents by representing the gift of talent in art to have 
been derived from love of a young lady, who came to sketch amid the 
wild scenery in which little Peter tended his sheep, and whom he ulti- 
mately wedded when crowned with success and distinction. 

“ La Cafetiére” is the history of a night spent in a hostelry, which had 
once been a chateau, in a remote part of Normandy, the narrator of 
which must have supped upon most indigestible Norman viands. No 
sooner in bed than the fire piled itself up, a coffee-pot took its place on 
the table, the chairs arranged themselves of their own good will round 
the fire, and the portraits—gentlemen and ladies—left their frames, par- 
took of refreshment, and then began to dance. One very fair and beau- 
tiful young personage did not, however, participate in the saltatorial 
pastime, so as the narrator was, as About would have it, above all things, 
“francais et chevalier,” he “ precipitated himself out of bed” and asked 
her hand. She accepted the offer, designating her partner by his 
christian name of Theodore, and intimating that hers was Angela. Thus 
they danced, conversed, and sympathised till day dawned, when Angela 
rose suddenly, made a sign of farewell, and then fell to the ground. The 
enamoured artist rushed to her assistance, but he found nothing but the 
coffee-pot broken to pieces. It was thus that his friends discovered him 
when, alarmed at the noise, they rushed up-stairs to his assistance, 
pressing a broken coffee-pot in his arms, as if, they said, it had been a 
young and pretty girl. But next day the artist sketched the lineaments 
of the young person whose company he had enjoyed after so strange a 
fashion during the night. 

“Tt is extraordinary,” remarked the host, looking over his shoulder, 
* how precisely the portrait resembles my sister Angela.” 

“« By all the saints in paradise!” exclaimed the enamoured artist, “is 
she dead or living ?” 

“She died two years ago, of a cold caught on returning from a ball.” 

** Alas !”’ echoed the artist, bent down with grief. He felt that there 
was no longer any happiness for him on this earth below ! 

“ L’Ame de la Maison” constitutes a new version of the “ Cricket of 
the Hearth.” The personages are two young cousins brought up in the 
love of one another, an old priestly uncle, Jacobus Pragmater the school- 
master, Bertha his wife, and Tom the house-cat. The two young people, 
seated during the long winter evenings by the fireside, had learnt to 
understand cricket language, and held long conversations with the little 
hermit of the chimney. But Jacobus Pragmater was a stern matter-of- 
fact man, a disciple of the sceptical philosopher of Ferney, and he was so 
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angry when he heard what he deemed to be a gross superstition, that he 
hunted the unfortunate cricket, and broke its leg off ere it could gain its 
hole. Fron¥ that day nothing but misfortunes attended upon the house- 
hold. The uncle lost all his money, and had to undertake a journey, from 
which he never returned, although twice his ghost visited the impracti- 
cable Pragmater, once in the library, and once in the garden! Then 
Maria, the narrator’s charming little credulous cousin, faded away; and, 
with Jacobus and Bertha, now lies in the village cemetery. Tom died 
of grief on the abandoned arm-chair, and the cousin alone remains to 
deposit an occasional immortel on the grave of poor little Maria. The 
song of the French “ Cricket of the Hearth” is, like the English one, by 
no means inspirsting, and yet it conveys a good moral lesson. 

** Laquelle des Deux”’ is termed a “ perplexing history.” It is not a 
creditable one. The writer professes to have fallen in love with twin 
English sisters, and to have actually declared to their mamma his inten- 
tion to marry one, but he could not make up his mind which! The 
aimable old lady was condescending enough to sympathise with such 2 
profoundly egotistical conceit, and all she said -was : 

“Tam like you, I do not know which I like best; but time may 
decide ; my daughters are young, and can afford to wait !” 

It was no use waiting, however; months passed, and the vacillating 
lover could not make up his mind—that is, granting him to have had a 
mind at all—which of the two he should wed. In the mean time, one 
of tne sisters, we are told, married a fat major, who was always drunk, 
and ill treated her—beat her, is the word used—and the other married a 
judge, who had red eyes and a rubicund nose. As the young ladies are 
designated as Musidora and Clary, we do not believe that they were 
English, while, on the other hand, we do believe the story te be not only 
apocryphal, but exceedingly male trovato. 

A “ Visite Nocturne,” which was that of an unknown gentleman who 
had discovered the art of flying in the air, is not less apocryphal, but it 
has the advantage of not being so reprehensible. 

“La Fausse Conversion, ou bon sang ne peut mentir,” if accepted as 
a sketch of fashionable life in Paris, will remind the reader of Juvenal’s 
lines : 

Vice glares more strongly in the public eye, 

As he who sins in power or place is high. 
We have a duke, a marquis, a chevalier, a commander, and a financier, all 
dancing attendance at once—that is to say, not only at the same time, 
but actually in a group—upon a fair coryphée, designated as Célinde. 
The duke boasts that he conferred the mansion, the commander says he 
furnished it, the marquis declares that he contributed the equipages and 
livery, the financier pleads guilty to aiding in keeping house with sundry 
notes, but Célinde will have nothing more to do with any or either. A 
young philosopher of the school of Geneva has charmed her with pictures 
of the innocence of rural life, the pleasures of virtue, (save the mark !) 
and the charms of domesticity, as contrasted with the corruption of great 
cities, and, for the sake of this young Saint Albin, she is prepared to 
give up triumphs on the stage and in the town, and to realise the ideal of 
Jean Jacques. ‘‘I am tired,” she says to her philosopher, “ of living in 
the clouds and in mythological glories. I abdicate: from a goddess I 
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become once more a woman. We will live in the country alone, in a 
cottage with green shutters, on a slope open to the rising sun. I shall 
no longer be handsome, but for you, sir. We will have two Swiss cows 
that I will milk myself. We will call our servant Kettly, and we will 
cultivate virtue in the bosom of a fecund nature.” 

The hermitage is wisely selected at a convenient distance from Paris— 
at Montmorency. Yet, before a month had passed by, Célinde had begun 
to call it “a frightful desert.” Poets, who exalt life in cottages, forget 
to mention the flies, the spiders, and the wasps. Not only had the fairy 
of the Boulevards to make acquaintance with these horrors, but a still 
greater peril awaited her, for one day a real toad was detected crawling 
in at the door. Just as the process of disillusion had thus attained its 
acme, a letter arrived from the philosophic saint, who had gone to Paris 
on business matters, expressing how grieved he was that he could not be 
happy according to the wishes of his heart. “A simple and virtuous 
man,” he said, in his touching epistle, “‘ 1 was made for the pleasures of 
the country, when destiny, ever pursuing me, restrains me in the city. 
You know, Célinde, that, participating in the ideas of Jean ee I 
was engrafting lessons of virtue in the bosom of a young person who be- 
longed to a wealthy family; like Saint Preux, my model, I wanted a 
Julia to admire the moon upon the lake and walk with me in the bosquets 
of Clarens.” We will not go further with the confidences of the phi- 
losopher ; it will suffice to say that he was obliged to marry his pupil 
with a dowry of a hundred thousand crowns. 

Célinde did not grieve over the loss. Luckily, too, for her, the duke 
made his appearance at this crisis. Montmorency is not in the Hima- 
layas. The duke was a philosopher in his own way, as much as was the ° 
flagrant disciple of Jean Jacques. 

“You had a fancy for that little fop,” he reasoned with her. ‘“ There 
was no necessity for running away on account of that. A man of the 
world understands these kind of things. I would have made my arrange- 
ments so as not to have interfered with Saint Albin, or you might have 
introduced him to me. I would have advanced his interests, if he had 
had any merit. A pretty woman may have a philosopher just as she has 


a pug-dog, cela ne tire pas a conséquence—no importance need be 
attached to that.’’ 


Célinde was open to persuasion. 

“Farewell, daisies, with your silver crowns, scent of new-mown hay, 
distant smoke ascending from the bosom of green foliage, doves cooing 
on the roof; my heart has known pleasures of too exciting a nature to 
endure for ever your mild and monotonous charms !”’ 

Thus finished the ecloga. The shepherdess exchanged the pastorals 
of Montmorency for the factitious scenery of the opera, and the moral 
deduced is that “ Bon sang ne peut mentir.” 

M. Théophile Gautier, like many other literary artists, holds the bour- 
geois in utter abomination. “Le Portrait de Madame Jabulot ” is a sketch 
of a red-faced citizen, in a surtout the colour of currants, and trousers 
of the leaden hue of Nile water, who wants an artist to assist him in 
imparting a delightful surprise to his wife by painting her portrait from 
description. The ‘ Feuillets de Album d’un Jeune Rapin” abound 
likewise in what are termed in the argot of art “ Hures de Bourgeois ;” 
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that is to say, a word expressive of the head of a wild boar, wolf, or pike 
is applied to the head of a citizen. Madame Crapouillet is described, like 
Madame Jabulot, as decorated with a “sign” on her chin—i. e. a hairy 
wart. Other heads are described as being like snouts of hogs or muzzles 
of dogs, with dodecahedral noses, lozenge-shaped eyes, and chins like the 
heel of a wooden shoe. 

But the portrait of the citizen in the “ Monographie du Bourgeois 
Parisien” is still more minute. The bourgeois, we are told, is not a 
thing, he is a being. Certain distant resemblances led at first to the 
belief that he belonged to the genus homo, for he is really biped and 
bimanous, a circumstance which led naturalists astray. But quadrupeds 
can learn to walk on their hind-legs, as we see in the case of learned 
dogs, yet no one has ever thought that dogs were men. Nor can he be 
classed among monkeys. Monkeys are better made, prettier, livelier, 
and cleverer; they can suspend themselves playfully by the tail to the 
branch of a tree, a thing which the bourgeois has never been known 
to do. 

And yet the bourgeois constitutes a particular species of himself, for 
he cannot be reasonably classed among the bruta, fers, glires, pecora, 
belluze, cetze, or among bactracians or saurians, or even among wading- 
birds or crustacez ; albeit it is admitted that his hide is wondrously 
thick and crusty. 

It is, however, difficult to give an exact description of the animal, for 
he varies in form and appearance as much as dogs do. For there are 
white and black dogs, and even spotted dogs. Some have the toes 
turned in and long ears, others a sharp muzzle and hair on an end; but 
still greyhounds, bull-dogs, pointers, mastiffs, pug-dogs, or terriers, 
although differing among themselves, are all alike recognised as dogs. 
So it is with the bourgeois. Bald, large-bellied, with or without whiskers, 
red or blue nose, green or yellow eyes, knees in or out, he is not the less 
a bourgeois, and every man who sees him pass by or sit down says, with 
a smile of contempt, ‘ That is a bourgeois.” 

One of the distinctive signs of a bourgeois is an immense shirt collar, 
which comes up to his ears and prevents his putting his hat on his head. 
Thus embedded in a monstrous collar, like flowers enveloped in paper, 
the bourgeois always looks as if he was bringing his head in the form of 
a bouquet as a present for some one. 

The bourgeois makes a rule never to miss the féte of Saint Cloud. On 
that day they come out to the right and left, like beetles disturbed from 
beneath a stone. Here is one pushing his belly before him and blowing 
like a hippopotamus, with a melon under one arm, and his son, dressed 
up as a Polish laucer, on the other. As the heir to this excellent national 
guard and paterfamilias is buried in his shako, and he cannot keep step, 
he looks like a gigantic coffee-pot, and leaves the spectator surprised that 
the body does not part from the handle. The considerate father calls him 
an idler, but, as he himself stops now and then to take breath, mamma 
takes advantage of the interval to lift the shako from off the face of the 
heir presumptive, and blow his nose. 

The bourgeois holiday suit dates some six or seven years back ; it is at 
once, by some happy arrangement, too loose and yet too small. ‘The tails 
especially exhibit a ferocious animosity, and separate wide apart. I lis 
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nankeen trousers are invariably too short, or rendered so by the abdo- 
minal protuberance. The seals of his watch beat time in harmony with 
his progress, on the said protuberance. He carries a glove in one hand, 
madame, his wife, carries the other. Sometimes the melon is replaced 
by an umbrella or a cane-chair, for the bourgeois likes to take it easily. 

The tastes of the bourgeois are peculiar ; instead of taking pleasure in 
anything that is beautiful, well made, clever, or poetical, he delights in 
everything that is ugly, vulgar, prosaic, or stupid. ‘“ Oh,” he exclaims, 
as he gets out into the suburbs, ‘‘ who will give me a cottage of a milk- 
white colour and green shutters, and a garden with nasturtiums, parsley, 
and sorrel!” The great parallelograms of government offices, with dead 
walls, in which so many apertures are pierced to act as windows, appear 
to him as the ne plus ultra of architecture. 

The bourgeois displays the same appreciative taste for art at home. 
His carpet is of a deep yellow hue with white bars representing a pave- 
ment. Little circles of oilcloth are placed under the table in front of 
the chairs. There is always a bedstead in the parlour, and it is of maho- 
gany. ‘The bourgeois takes an infinite pride in mahogany, and the 
happiest moment in his life is when he can exchange his walnut saloon 
bedstead for one of Swietenia mahagoni—although he does not know it 
by that name. The curtains are yellow, like the carpet. On the mantel- 
piece is a gilt copper timepiece, with a Cupid trying to seize a butterfly, 
and which is kept in motion by the pendulum, to the delight of the 
young and the surprise of their elders. A few engravings, screened from 
the sun by yellow gauze, as if they were oil paintings, adorn the walls. 
The subjects are invariably the “‘ Adieux de Fontainebleau,” the “ Apo- 
théose de Napoléon,” and the “ Retour de I’Ile d’Elbe.” Sometimes the 
“ Souvenirs et Regrets’ of Dubuffe and the “ Lever and Coucher de la 
Mariée” of Maurin are superadded ; but madame mostly objects to these, 
on account of mademoiselle, as she says, but in reality to avoid disagree- 
able comparisons. The day when he can replace these rare works of art 
by portraits in oil of himself and of his better half, is a great epoch in the 
bourgeois’ existence. He insists that there shall be neither shade nor 
perspective in these portraits. The one, he says, looks like dirt, and the 
other puts the features out of proportion. The bourgeois deems that in 


5 
his quality of Francais, of citizen, elector, and national guard, he must 
also have a library ; ; so he furnishes certain shelves with Voltaire, in 


seventy-five volumes : nol ‘au in twenty-five (Beaudouin’s editions) ; 
Anque til’s “ History ‘of F rance,” continued by Fayot; Rollin’s “ Ancient 
History” and “ History of Rome;” and De la Harpe’s “Cours de Lité- 
rature’’ (all of which may be purchased on the quays for about a franc a 
volume) ; and to which are added a few odd volumes, as ‘ La Cuisiniere 
Bourgeoise,” “ Le Parfait Jardinier,” and “ Le Manuel de l’Eleveur de 
Serins,” for there is generally a canary-bird in the house. No novels or 
romances are admitted. yet behind the rows a few books are secreted, 
which are only fit to be read by aman who expects to bea sergeant soon. 
We will not give their names . but “ Les Galanteries de la Bible,” by M. 
de Parny, figures among them. 

This is all the more remarkable, as the bourgeois is as chaste as a 
rendarme, and as moral as a sergent de ville. Indeed, so scrupulous is 
he that he declines taking his wife and daughter to the Frangais or the 
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Porte Saint-Martin, and yet he does not hesitate accepting tickets for 
the Palais Royal or the Variétés. His great delight is, however, centred 
on the Opera-Comique. Everything there is French, light and easily 
digested. When he goes to the theatre, he dines at three and takes an 
extra cup of coffee; for, accustomed to regular hours, he has great diffi- 
culty in remaining awake to the last. After the theatre, he pays for a 
bottle of beer, but it is always grudgingly; and if his son Aristides or 
his daughter Pamela help themselves from the basket of échaudés which 
is placed on the table, he grumbles at their extravagance for a week 
afterwards. 

“ La Garde National Refractaire” is a still more amusing portrait, but 
it is also carried to a greater extreme of burlesque. ‘The refractory 
national guard is a man of sense, who neither cares to be national nor 
a guard. The citizen-soldier appears to him but as a paltry invention ; 
he thinks it quite enough to be one without the other. Intelligent 
bayonets have no charms in his eyes; he declares that it requires a very 
small amount of intelligence to thrust a piece of iron into the person of 
another individual. He has no idea that every grocer was born to be an 
Alaric or a Tamerlane. He cannot see the sense of mounting guard in 
some distant quarter when his own home is most in want of protection ; 
and he grumbles at having to pay for four hundred thousand idlers, who 
have nothing to do but make love to nurses in public gardens, whilst he 
has to do their work. A tourlouroux was never deputed to assist him in 
his shop, and he ought not to be made to do a tourlouroux’s work. He 
further objects to being disguised, as if carnival was extended all the 
year through. The bearskin of a savage, an indigo coat, relieved with 
decorations of the colour of ox-blood, a pouch bumping against the 
part that is opposite to the front, and sundry other gigantic curiosities 
which drum upon his calves, or, if he has no calves, upon his tibias, do 
not, he thinks, add to his dignity as a man. 

But, alas! the life of a refractory is not all roses. It is in vain that 
he takes an apartment in a female name, calls himself Mademoiselle 
Zinzoline, or Madame Mitoufflet, that he annihilates himself, and sup- 
presses himself from the number of the living ; the agents of the council 
of registration are always on his track. If he goes out before daybreak, 
and does not come home till dark, some grocer of the neighbourhood is 
sure to say, “ Who is that? He does not belong to our company.”’ 
Summonses before the council, with fines and imprisonment, are delivered 
through the porter. He lights his pipe with them, for the refractory is 
always smoking, he shaves his whiskers, and puts on a false nose. When 
completely at bay, he changes his lodgings, or, if he can afford it, he 
takes two or three, never dwelling more than twenty-four hours in one. 
An escaped convict, or a conspirator agaiust imperialism, is not hunted 
down with greater perseverance than is one who endeavours to evade 
being enrolled as a national guard. If he is caught, he pretends to be 
ill, he dyes himself with the blue of the billiard-table, or with indigo, de- 
clares that he has the cholera, and has made his will; nay, he will even 
aver that he is dead and already far gone, as the council may ascertain 
by the sense of smell. The council are, however, not to be deceived with 
such transparent falsehoods. The surgeon bids him go and wash himself 
and prepare for service. He takes advantage of the opportunity to 
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skedaddle. He does not, however, venture to return to his lodgings, and 
for some days becomes a homeless vagabond—a kind of Wandering Jew, 
but without the traditional five sous per diem. On the contrary, a price 
is put upon his head, and he is sure to end his fit of obstinacy in a course 
of reflection in the “Maison d’Arrét de la Garde Nationale,” better 
known as Bazancourt, or the Hétel des Haricots—the last-mentioned 
farinaceous dish being not so much the favourite as the cheapest served 
up at this Spielberg of the quay of Austerlitz. 

When Théophile Gautier entitles one of his sketches “ Le Parfait 
Gentleman,” he admits a distinction between a gentilhomme and a 
gentleman. In olden times one could not be admitted into society with- 
out being a gentilhomme, and this was not so much a question of manners 
as of birth. A man was born a gentleman, in the sense that Capefigue 
still uses the word ; that is to say, as synonymous with nobleman. In 
those times the gentleman was separated by a deep’abyss from the 
bourgeoisie. He wore a velvet coat and a sword by his side, and his 
manners, replete with an easy yet ul politeness to his equals, were 
cold and contemptuous to all who did not belong to his caste. When the 
Revolution came to break down previous existing barriers, bankers, 
merchants, lawyers, artists, and literary men were admitted into society. 
This was continued under the Restoration, and a further impulse to the 
fusion of classes was given under Louis Philippe, sometimes called the 
bourgeois-king. Latterly another change has taken place, founded on 
imitation of the English, which, we are told—and we are sorry to hear 
it—will soon be succeeded by American tendencies, but which has created 
in the mean time the new type of “ Le Parfait Gentleman.” 

“Tf,” says Théophile Gautier, “the aristocracy of birth has lost its 
privileges, if the aristocracy of fortune is disregarded, and if the aristo- 
cracy of talent, a nobility conferred by Heaven, and the only one ac- 
ceptable, still shocks the jealous susceptibilities of the crowd, there is 
one at least that none can repudiate—it is that of nal distinction 
and good dress.” This is, according to our author, the character of the 
“ Parfait Gentleman.” It does not necessitate noble birth, but it does 
not exclude it. ‘One may be,” he says, “‘a gentleman, and yet belong 
- the people; and one may not be a gentleman, although a gentil- 

omme.” 

The “ Parfait Gentleman’”’ need not have a fortune, but he must have 
resources—poverty subdues the most courageous, and no penniless man 
has either resolution or self-confidence. In this country the basis of every- 
thing that is gentlemanly lies in consideration for others ; but the “‘ Parfait 
Gentleman” should, we are told, not only grant to every one what is his 
due, but must also have a deep sense of his own dignity, and respect the 
human being in his own person ! | 

With respect to external things, the “ Parfait Gentleman” must take 
great care of his person, but that without research or affectation. ‘“ All 
the care bestowed upon the person should be veiled, and the agreeable 
aspect which results from it should appear to come from nature itself; 
there must be nothing pretentious, outré, or effeminate; it is essential 
that one must be charmed with the appearance of the ‘ Parfait Gentle- 
man’ without knowing why.” This is a doctrine which will, we suspect, 
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be new in a country of queer-cut coats, extravagant ties, alarming waist- 
coats, and nondescript head-covers. 

At home, everything must be tasteful and comfortable. No piling up 
of objects of art and virti; the colours must be sombre, the carpets 
warm, the chairs and sofas cozy, and there must be a few good books. 
If there is a timepiece, or ornaments of any kind, they must be of ex- 
treme simplicity. Manton’s pistols must lie in their box, but a few 
swords of the best temper may be grouped with art. In such a home 
the eye is neither attracted nor shocked by anything. The “ Parfait 
Gentleman” leaves to the vulgar dazzling colours, glaring and gilded 
luxuries, and those trifles of dubious taste which parvenus delight to sur- 
round themselves with. 

A figurante of the Opera would not, we are told, go to the “ bois” 
with her bunch of roses and her Blenheim spaniel in the coupé of the 
‘Parfait Gentleman;” yet get in, and you will find the springs easy, the 
cushions soft, and the pace of the steed good. As to his garments, the 
“ Parfait Gentleman” wears everything good, but nothing showy; above 
all things, nothing that is either too new or too old. In society, he is 
quiet, subdued, and respectful. He does not precipitate himself upon 
individuals as if he was going to upset them. He converses without 
triviality on the one side, or emphasis on the other; he never declaims 
or monopolises opinions. At table, he is neither a sylph nor an ogre. 
A turbot, Dutch fashion, a fillet of beef, a capon with salt, the wing of a 
red partridge, and some vegetables, English fashion, appear to M. 
Théophile Gautier to constitute a proper repast for the “ Parfait Gentle- 
man.” Pretty well, some will say, but they must understand that when 
a Frenchman writes “ un turbot 4 la Hollandaise, un fillet de boeuf, un 
chapon au gros sel,” he does not mean either a whole turbot, or a whole 
fillet, or acapon ; a “ fillet de boeuf” is merely a slice of the undercut of 
the sirloin, with two or three truffles or mushrooms, The “ Parfait 
Gentleman” must never be troubled with indigestion, or too much drink 
—indisposition of any kind is opposed to elegance. The ‘‘ Parfait Gen- 
tleman”’ should smoke only in the most trifling degree, and then it should 
be a vegnero or a regio of Havanna, such as were reserved for Ferdi- 
nand VII. If the “ Parfait Gentleman” goes to the theatre, he will sit 
where he can see and not be seen. He neither applauds with white 
gloves over his head, nor throws bouquets ; but a word or a look from him 
goes further than all the noisy demonstrations of the dandies of the infernal 
box, and the only person whom the prima donna will condescend to 
notice from amid the crowd of adulators will be the “ Parfait Gentle- 
man.”’ Finally, consideration, fortune, place, homage, love, happy mar- 
riage, all await the “ Parfait Gentleman ;’’ “ for the science of life is good 
sense made elegant.” . 
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PORTUGUESE DISCOVERY IN AFRICA. 


Snortty before the time of Columbus, and in the middle of the 
fifteenth century, Lisbon had become the chief resort of men skilled in 
the geographical science of the age, or interested in maritime enterprise, 
and while the royal hero of Agincourt was winning in martial campaigns 
new laurels for the English crown, the discoveries of the Portuguese 
upon the shores of ocean were raising their country to importance, and 
drawing to it the admiration of the world. 

Portugal owed the fame and prosperity she enjoyed at that period to 
the enlightened zeal and enterprise of a prince who was, on his mother’s 
side, of English descent—viz. Henry, Prince of Portugal and Duke of 
Viseu, aman in whose achievements Englishmen may justly feel some 
= Philippa, eldest daughter of John of Ghent, “ time-honoured 

ancaster,” and sister of Henry IV. of England, was married to John, 
King of Portugal (a union which was attributed to the desire of the 
duke her father for a closer alliance with Portugal in order to the ad- 
vancement of his pretensions to Castile and Leon), and Prince Henry 
was their fourth son. He it was who, by his love of knowledge and zeal 
for geographical enterprise, made known new lands to his countrymen, 
and led to the discovery, after the close of his own life, of that highway 
to the gorgeous East which Vasquez de Gama opened to Europe. It 
seems, moreover, to be highly probable that the achievements of the 
Portuguese under his auspices kindled the ardent mind of Columbus 
himself to enthusiasm for geographical discovery. 

Prince Henry was born in 1394. From a very early age he showed 
a love for the branches of knowledge connected with navigation. With 
the aid of masters, he acquired the mathematics and astronomy which 
Spain and Portugal had derived from the Arabs; and as he gazed over 
the unknown Atlantic he listened eagerly to the fables and fancies which 
had been received from ancient times, as to the lands of wealth and 
beauty that lay beyond its boundless waves. 

Although his passion was more for arts than arms, Prince Henry, 
when a mere youth, accompanied the king his father in an expedition 
against the Moors, and helped to plant the banners of Portugal on the 
walls of Ceuta, 


Where Europe and Afric on each other gaze. 


At that time, very little was known of the continent of Africa to the 
south of Morocco, or of the coast of Guinea; and it seems probable 
that, while at Ceuta, Prince Henry obtained such information from the 
Moors as might afterwards guide his undertakings, and conceived the 
idea of exploring the African coast. At all evepts, the success of the 
Portuguese arms in the campaign against Ceuta greatly contributed to 
the peaceful extension of the dominions of Portugal at a subsequent 
period of his life. 

To pursue his studies, he appears to have retired to a spot in the 
Algarves (in the vicinity of Cape St. Vincent), which forms the most 
south-westerly point of Europe, and may be called the Land’s-end of 
Portugal, and which afterwards became known to fame as the port of 
Sagrez. Here he drew around him men who were masters of such 
knowledge as the age possessed. Although the voyages of Eudoxus 
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and of Hanno the Carthaginian had been discredited, and the highest 
authority on geographical matters was that of Ptolemy, who considered 
Africa as a continent prolonged to the south pole, the prince believed 
that the ancients had really circumnavigated Africa, and it became his 
atriotic ambition that the problem should be solved by the enterprise of 
his own countrymen. The time was favourable, for King John of Por- 
tugal, after concluding peace with Castile in a.p. 1411, turned his at- 
tention to the improvement of his country. : 

The prince can hardly have been more than eighteen years of age 
when he took an active and a prominent part in public affairs, and began 
that career of discovery in which he was destined to achieve so much 
honour. Accordingly, as early as 1412, he induced the king to equip a 
vessel for a voyage of discovery to the reson coast. The discoveries 
of the Portuguese had not in those days extended beyond Cape Non, or 
the seaward termination of the Atlas range, and the prince’s object was, 
in the first instance, to explore the coast to the southward of that cape. 
This was about a hundred and forty years before the first-recorded 
English voyage to Barbary. After passing Cape Non, however, the 
prince’s navigators seems to have been stopped by Cape Bojador, beyond 
which they dared not proceed ; and that long-dreaded barrier does not 
seem, in fact, to have been passed until 1434, when the adventurous 
mariners who summoned courage to land upon it found that its terrors 
were imaginary. 

Prince Henry had not only to call in the aid of science, but to ~— 
the ignarance, prejudice, and vain apprehensions of his officers, for his 
mariners dared not trust themselves out of sight of land, or venture round 
a far-stretching promontory beaten by the winds and waves. The cre- 
dulous seamen believed that none who should double Cape Bojador would 
ever return, and it had long been held the “ boundary of secure enter- 

se.” 

a does not appear at what time the Canary Islands—the famous group 
called of old the Insule Fortunate, in which the ancients placed the 
garden of the Hesperides, and which had been long known to Europe— 
were visited by the Portuguese mariners, who sailed along the opposite 
coast by Cape Non; but the Canary Islands are stated to have been 
granted to the prince in exchange for Madeira, and in 1424 he sent a 
squadron to take possession of them. ‘The islands were, however, ulti- 
mately awarded to Castile. 

Meantime, the prince, who, during his residence in Algarve, had per- 
ceived that the situation of Sagrez afforded great natural advantages for 
a naval arsenal, was engaged in raising there what became the Ports- 
mouth of his country. He established a naval college, erected such an 
observatory as an age before telescopes could maintain, improved the art 
of shipbuilding, invited naval adventurers to enter into his service, and 
not only taught what was known about navigation and geography, but 
emboldened the mariner by bringing the compass into use. 

In 1418, an expedition* fitted out by the prince discovered the island 
to which the name of Puerto Santo was given. This discovery was fol- 
lowed in 1420 by that of Madeira. It does not appear satisfactorily 





* It is, perhaps, worthy of notice that the vessel in which the Portuguese party 
of discovery proceeded in 1418 is called a barcha, which is described as a sort of 
brig with topsaiis, having all its yards on one long pole, without sliding masts. 
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whether the first discovery of the island was made by Gonsalez and 
Tristan Vaz, who are said to have descried it from Puerto Santo re- 
sembling a cloud on the horizon, or whether credit can be given to the 
romantic story of its accidental discovery by an Englishman in the reign 
of Edward III., which is stated to have been drawn up for Prince Henry 
by his esquire Francisco Alcaforado, and of which, as translated into 
Fr rench, the purport is given in Washington Irving’s Life of Columbus. 

The knowledge requisite for constructing a correct map, or chart, did 
not at all correspond to the passion for maritime discovery which was 
gradually fostered by Prinee Henry’s enterprise. The progress of the 
discoverers whom he sent forth was slow and cautious, for the torrid zone 
was still supposed to separate the northern and southern hemispheres by 
a region of fiery heat; and while imaginary terrors gathered round the 
wave-beaten promontories of the African continent, ‘“ the oblivious em- 
pire of the ocean” wrapped the islands, still undiscovered, that lay 
distant from the coast. 

But, to overcome these difficulties, the stimulus of religious zeal was 
added to the patriotism and scientific ardour by which Prince Henry was 
actuated. To those motives the prince, who was Grand-Master of the 
Order of Christ, added the noble desire to extend the Redeemer’s 
Kingdom ; and—as expressed by his motto, TALENT DE BIEN FAIRE— 
the aim of his life evidently was “the ability to do good.” For the 
encouragement of his undertakings, the Pope granted to the crown of 
Portugal sovereign authority over all the lands, to India inclusive, that 
Portuguese enterprise might discover in the Atlantic, and plenary indul- 
gence to all who should die in that pursuit. 

Before the discovery of the Azores or of the Cape de Verde Islands, 
the prince caused expeditions to sail under command of Tristan and 
Antonio Gonsalez to prosecute discovery on the African coast beyond 
Cape Bojador. ‘Those commanders in 144] reached Cape Blanco, and 
subsequently they brought some curly-haired moors (negroes) and gold- 
dust from the shores of a stream on the coast of Guinea, to which the 
Portuguese gave the name of Rio del Oro, the Golden River. 

These tangible results not only encouraged further expeditions, but led 
to the establishment of a sort of trading settlement under the prince’s 
auspices. His great object, however, was to open a highway for com- 
merce to the rich shores of India, the merchandise of which was then 
conveyed to Europe solely by the Persian Gulf, by inland navigation and 
by caravans, and was engrossed by the merchants of Genoa and Venice. 

One of those further expeditions was undertaken by Denis Fernandez, 
a gentleman of Lisbon, who sailed on a voyage of discovery to the south 
of the river Senegal—a region of the African coast not previously visited 
by any navigator. To the most westerly promontory of the great conti- 
nent he gave the name of Cape Verde, from the number of palm-trees 
with which it was covered. But, alarmed by the tremendous sea that 
rolled in upon the shore, he forbore to proceed any further, and, return- 
ing to Portugal with some captives, was received with great honour by 
the prince. 

Another expedition was soon afterwards undertaken by Gonsalez 
Pachecos, an officer of Prince Henry’s household, but it achieved little in 
the way of discovery. In 1447, Nuna Tristan took the command of 


another expedition. He proceeded a hundred and eighty miles beyond 
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Cape Verde, and reached the mouth of a river which he called Rio 
Grande, and which is said to be the river afterwards known as the 
Gambia; but, in exploring it, Tristan and his companions were sur- 
rounded by the natives and killed by poisoned weapons. Only four sur- 
vivors remained to bring their ship and news of the fatal disaster to 
Portugal. Two years before, Gonsalvo de Cintra, an esquire to Prince 
Henry, who commanded an expedition to the Rio del Oro, had in the 
same way fallen into the hands of the natives. 

These misfortunes, and the unproductive character of the attempts made 
to explore the African coast, brought some obloquy upon the enterprises 
which Prince Henry continued to prosecute ; but murmurs gave place to 
popular applause and satisfaction when the discovery of the Azores and 
the discovery of the Cape de Verde Islands opened new colonies to ie 
and stimulated the ats of her seamen. In 1449, Prince Henry, by 
authority of his royal nephew, Alfonso, who had then become King of 
Portugal, founded a Portuguese settlement on the Azores, which, within 
ten years afterwards, became a favourite colony ; and in the year 1462, 
Antonio de Noli (who, like Columbus, was a cian and had been sent 
by his republic to Portugal) entered the prince’s service, and in a oF 
to the African coast ventured so far into the ocean that he discovered the 
Cape de Verde Islands and took possession of them for the Portuguese 
crown. 

About the same time the Bay of Sierra Leone was discovered by an 
expedition which Prince Henry had sent. This appears to have been 
the farthest‘ point to which his explorers reached ; and he had then the 
satisfaction of reflecting that he had caused twelve hundred nautical miles 
of the African coast to be explored. The career of discovery which he 
had begun was destined to open the passage to India by the Cape of Good 
Hope before the expiration of that century. The achievements of Prince 
Henry’s navigators cannot be adequately appreciated without taking into 
account the state of Europe at the time, and remembering that they were 
accomplished amidst the terrors of unfrequented seas, and at a time when 
nautical science was comparatively in its infancy. 

At his port of Sagrez, in 1463, Prince Henry died. The great cause 
to which he had with so much ardour and patrotism devoted fifty years 
of his life sustained some discouragement by his death; but the enter- 
prises of this illustrious man had given such an impetus to maritime dis- 
covery, that, not long after his death, the objects for which they had been 
undertaken were achieved, and new worlds beyond the western main 
were opened by Columbus that surpassed the most golden dream of Euro- 
pean princes. 

From Prince Henry, his grand nephew, John II., who succeeded 
Alfonso on the throne of Portugal, derived a passion for discovery; and, 
encouraged by the glory which even the tardy discoveries of the pre- 
ceding fifty years had conferred on his country, he sought, in the accom- 
plishment of the route to India, a recompense for the nation’s cost and 
toil. He achieved the application to the seaman’s use of that instrument 
—the predecessor of the modern quadrant—by which the navigator was 
enabled to adventure boldly into unknown seas; but he missed the 
enduring renown which Portugal would have achieved if the crown had 
given its support to Columbus when he offered the discovery of a world. 


W. S. G. 
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THE WAR OF ANNEXATION. 


Tue scheme of Prussian annexation has gone on swimmingly since our 
last. ‘The brave Austrians, led into the field by officers proceeding like 
drill-sergeants, and behind the time in the character of their weapons, 
have met the fate which was to be expected under the like circumstances. 
The practice of making men commanders-in-chief from interest or 
favouritism, not ability, seems as of old to have been followed by Austria. 
Her troops are well disciplined and brave, but without proper direction. 
It was only now and then in the olden time of the Austrian wars with 
France that there was a successful struggle. Like our own Duke. of 
York when in the field, her court generals were most noted for their re- 
verses. The system followed in both countries in those days was nearly 
the same—that system which nominated two or three commanders-in- 
chief in the field in one day, superseding, by a couple of nonentities, a 
chief of high ability who was just marching victorious out of a battle, and 
still had “ not power to appoint his own aide-de-camp.” We refer to the 
treatment of the then Sir Arthur Wellington in Portugal. In the pre- 
sent case something was, no doubt, due to the superiority of the Prussian 
musket, but much less than is supposed. In our last we recalled the in- 
solence of Prussia and her army formerly, in commanding France to 
replace its king, and how that insolence was punished. The vice still 
remains a trait of the Prussian character. In the present case of a wary 
alliance with Austria to rob Denmark, and then annex to herself the 
fruit of their joint exploits, by flinging Austria overboard, there is some- 
thing so truly a revival of the mean character borne by Prussia formerly, 
it cannot fail to recal to mind that which, to her dishonour, now, seems to 
have become habitual. 

After a line of conduct so disgraceful as that following the conspiracy 
of Pilnitz against the right of a people to regulate its own government, 
Prussia was routed at Jena. Its boastful monarch was overturned in a 
week, and his country conquered by Napoleon I.—a fate richly merited. 
Prussia afterwards once more boasted of her invincible forces in conse- 
quence of the advantages she gained over the wrecks of the French army 
on their return from the terrible campaign in Russia. Little credit was 
due to Prussia here. The stolid old Blucher, whose appearance spoke 
his character, was remarkable for getting upon his legs, after a defeat, 
quicker than any other general of his time, to be knocked down and rise 
again, which made him the Prussian Cesar of the hour, lacking the brains. 
The small successes he obtained over the wrecks of the Franco-Russian 
army, to which his countrymen had before been auxiliary, were those of half- 
disciplined men over the shattered survivors of one of the most dreadful 
catastrophes recorded in history. There was nothing about the Prussian 
force imposing in those days. They were in full health and vigour, 
opposed in many cases to toeless and even fingerless survivors of Russian 
cold. What the character of the Prussian troops was a little later, one, 
who must be admitted a judge, being no less a personage than the Duke 
of Wellington, has left upon record. We know the straightforwardness 
of the Duke, as well as his truthfulness, too well to have them ques- 
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tioned, and his judgment of them remains in a document now a matter 
of history, as well as the mortified replication of the Prussians to the 
Duke’s criticism upon them. 

In regard to the appearance of the Prussian contingent in the army of 
occupation,’ it did not strike us as at all superior to the other allied troo 
of which the German contingent, broken up in 1818, was composed. We 
cannot, of course, speak professionally, but only from their appearance as 
contrasted with other military that composed a part of the allied army. 
Prussia may have improved since then, and Austria have deteriorated. 
Of the appearance of the troops of the latter nation at that time we 
cannot speak, as they were far to the southward. 

In regarding the conduct of Bismarck and his master, we see a mix- 
ture of dexterity and effrontery rarely paralleled. None who are con- 
versant with public men and public affairs are accustomed to place 
much reliance upon the word, or give much credit to the honesty, of 
statesmen. The world is not usually ruled by the laws of humanity, nor 
guided by the dictates of lofty feeling in those who contrive to wield its 
strength. We are not accustomed to take upon credit the integrity and 
high feeling of such political actors as Bismarck. He is evidently one of 
those state mountebanks who care little about the means compared to the 
end he has in view. Audacious as he is, his courage meets success, as in 
such political cases is common enough. To be unscrupulous is the high- 
way to political elevation. The multitude yields to the boldness which 
makes little of honour and high feeling. The Prussian people have for- 
gotten their efforts to advance the cause of civil liberty, about which they 
pretended of late years to be so anxious. Their eyes are dazzled by suc- 
cesses against a late ally, honour aside, whom, having used to aid their 
purposes, they now desire to outwit, and they glory in the guidance of 
the sharper, not in the straight path of high and honest feeling. 

But the present war is important, as it will make great changes in 
Europe. Prussia will, no doubt, absorb some of the smaller states, 
Hanover among the rest, to connect her with that part of her monarchy 
which borders upon the Rhine. Great Britain now can have no interest 
there. She has lost enough in money and reputation by a petty state, 
which one of her most distinguished public men styled “a millstone 
round the neck of England.” 

The efforts of France, England, and Russia, amicably exerted, will do 
little for Austria, complicated, too, with the Prussian catspaw, Italy. 
The offer of Venetia to the French Emperor, and the refusal of Italy to 
accept it, have been announced. The Italians, in their distaste for 
Austria, will not perceive that they are made a tool of by Bismarck. 
Their hatred of Austria overcomes the discernment of their true interests. 
Prussia, as dishonest as unscrupulous, is not to be trusted. She used 
Austria as an ally, and then having gained her end, finding that country 
opposed to her furtive propensities, she drew the sword upon her late 
friend and ally, and allowed Heaven to register against her the most 
notorious falsehoods, as a plea to justify her crimes and the blood she has 
spilled. Her absorption of some of the miserable little German states, 
and the extinction of the petty satraps who rule them, will not cost the 
world a sigh, but it will cost the Prussian people a stigma upon their 
honour no time will clear away. 
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A short period must develop the original objects of Prussian ambition 
in her attack on Denmark. It will probably overieap itself, or else kindle 
a continental war. Lord Derby, the present premier of England, wisely 
disclaims any interference with the belligerents, and Napoleon III. does 
the same ; but who can answer for the Prussians, in the intoxication of 
their success, not committing some outrage that may involve nations that 
desire peace? The present aspect of Europe will be changed. Bismarck 
seeks to exclude Austria from Germany altogether, and to ride in 
triumph over the miserable little states, victims of their own powerless- 
ness, but all right-royal, that composed the federation. 

How will France relish a great state like Prussia, when she has amal- 
gamated Germany, lying close upon her frontier ? Such a state created, 
the jealousies of both will be proportionate to the danger or bad feeling 
that may arise between them, if on that ground alone. Louis Napoleon, 
exerting his utmost efforts to restore peace, not being successful, the 
danger of a difference ultimately will be increased. It is not possible to 
say how deeply the conceit, hardihood, and success of the monarch of 
Prussia and of Bismarck may intoxicate them. Let France be once 
aroused, and with such an ally the Austrians may again appear success- 
fully in the field. Is it politic to blot Austria out of Europe to esta- 
blish a common and an unprincipled disturber as dictator ? 

Nothing more decisive can appear than the present state of things to 
prove how utterly worthless in respect to duration, and how full of igno- 
rance and impolicy, were the arrangements made by the allies in 1815. 
That they were unprincipled need not be repeated; that they treated 
nationalities with contempt the stipulations proved; that the whole pro- 
ceedings were tainted with absolutism, destitute of common justice, and 
rotten to the foundation, the result has shown. That mockery of its 
name the “ Holy Alliance,” which was to be the law of Europe, has fallen 
to fragments. it required no great time to show its frailty, destitute of 
all cohesion as it was. The spectacle of its ill foundation, its shattered 
wrecks, and the scorn with which they are viewed, fulfil the prophetic 
doom that accompanied its abortive creation among those who were not 
remarkable for foresight. 

Ten millions added to the population of Prussia will stimulate her un- 
principled ambition further, and render her aggrandisement imminently 
dangerous to her neighbours. This is a most important consideration for 
them. Austria humbled, Russia and France are still liable to suffer injury 
from a power so much stronger, and grown so much more vain and 
haughty from success than it was before. It may be a question whether 
the placable attitude of Europe was the most prudent after all, lookin 
to the future. For the petty states of Germany themselves it may be 
more advantageous, and decidedly so for the people, by belonging to a 
power respectable for strength and the rule of domestic law. In many 
of these states the people have no rights whatever. Trampled upon by 
Lilliputian autocrats, they lead lives of miserable drudgery, or, if they pos- 
sess the means, emigrate to America. They could not move without 
mending their position. On being incorporated with Prussia, the people 
would, besides, be gainers, as they would no longer be serfs in name, if 
so de facto, as at present, from their weakness ; for 


Still to be weak is to be miserable. 
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But is it for the benefit of the great European family that Austria should 
be annihilated ? If she be, it is in a great measure her own fault in not 
having moved onward with thetime. Her nobles of the old feudal stock 
resisted all improvement, as the relics of that system have ever done in 
England, where they have been foreed into the stream, and still struggle 
inefficiently against it. Austria is far behind Prussia in enlightenment, 
and in the advance of every kind of knowledge. Trite though the 
remark may be, knowledge is ever seen to be strength. There is some- 
thing painful in seeing an ancient nation blotted as it were out of the 
history of the time, but this never occurs save when the progress of 
knowledge is retarded far behind that among its neighbours, The latest 
in advanee of itcan easily take advantage of all which it may chance 
to meet and appropriate it as beneficial, leaving its follower to pass over 
the old worn-out track. 

Europe, then, is to be newly mapped out, and the law of change to be 
once more vindicated. The new feature in the struggle is that absence 
of interference by the great powers to support the ridiculous chimera 
called the balance of power, which has cost some nations myriads of men 
and millions of money. Under the system of government supported in 
past times, blood and treasure were wasted in a cause which was not of 
the slightest moment to England; for example, particularly the wars 
waged to support the interests of the miserable little electorate of Han- 
over, covertly, if not openly. The annexation of that territory by 
Prussia would have been of inestimable service to England in the last 
century, and few will regret the step should it be taken at the present 
time, though that will not justify an act so arbitrary and dishonest by the 
pore that filches the territory. It would for ever remove all chance of 

ngland’s interference with its position. 

It is a matter which cannot escape comment among those who think 
that while the slightest excesses of the people in every state from the 
most urgent cause are so anathematised, those of arbitrary sovereigns, 
successful in the most unhallowed undertakings, are regarded with won- 
derful complacency. It might be imagined that the lessons afforded to 
the world in that respect should have begun to operate with a little more 
fairness, and that the medium between governments wholly popular and 
those wily monarchical would, in a system of rule like our own, under 
a constitutional crown, established by the people, have been admitted as 
that most advantageous for all. It is not so. The nations of Europe 
want yet more scourging, and the scourge of war is the instrument with 
which it is to be inflicted. The monarch has generally a useful instru- 
ment, a Sejanus or a Bismarck, on whose shoulders, out of court! ite- 
ness, the faults of the monarch are laid. Quevedo, in his “ Visions of 
Hell,” says of the Bismarckian race in the past time, and their use to 
princes, “ Remember the emblem of the sponge, for that is the use which 
princes make of their favourites. They let — suck and fill, and then 


squeeze them for their own profit.” It is just in this way that the King 
of Prussia, the too well remembered destroyer in Baden in 1848, uses 
his Sejanus, at present so high in favour, and so distinguished among 
the workers of iniquity for their masters. The sponge, that is so useful 
to his sovereign in mischief just now, will no doubt be squeezed out in 
the end. 
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But what are we to say of the Prussian people, who, a little while 
since, were contending for a constitution in their country, which the 
crown sought to render inert—a constitution that was to keep the crown 
within bounds? Bismarck and his sovereign knew well how to admi- 
nister the sop to Cerberus. Sanguinary successes in an unjust war, the 
needless extension of human miseries, the violence and crime that follow, 
and the success that ‘salves an evil so abhorrent, and so recklessly in- 
curred, are welcomed by the Prussian people. The defiant constitution is 
forgotten. The multitude, so patriotic a little while ago, is now most 
subservient to the royal designs, for the success hallows the crime ; and 
no better proof of the tendency of the multitude to do evil can be ex- 
hibited as an example of the fickle nature of a people, than Prussia has 
exhibited, except, perhaps, the demoralisation of her own law of consti- 
tutional rule. 

We do not touch upon this painful subject for the sake of the mere in- 
cidents that may arise in its course. We live in an advanced age in 
science and in the humanities, except those of princes on the one hand, 
and the canaille on the other ; a fact that seems to realise the remark of 
Burke in another mode, when he says that “kings are fond of low tom- 
pany.” The canaille love cruel sports, the love of which, we are sorry to 
say, did not die out in England with Windham. Kings, too, love cruel 
sports, and have loved war, human destruction, and misery all the way 
from the dark ages. The old breed bequeathed the tendency from age 
to age, and they keep it still in force. We deprecate war and all its 
tendencies. We do not speak without having witnessed, in years gone 
past, quite enough of both, and their horrors by sea and land. We pray 
God to scatter the nations that delight in war. How, in the arrangement 
of mundane things by the great Lawgiver of the universe, war was per- 
mitted to exist at al, we greatly marvel. It is a question in which 
“religious men find an exercise for their faith, and make it an effort of 
piety not to repine against Providence.” 

In the present continental war there has been so much mean petti- 
fogging, chicanery, and bullying on the part of Prussia, in order to ap- 
propriate to herself by annexation a slice of territory to which neither 
Prussia nor her sovereign had any right—there has been so much art in 
cozening Austria to use her for a cover to sanction Prussian meanness in 
relation to the duchies, that as regards Prussia, at least, the old proverb 
in regard to those in whom truthfulness and honourable conduct were 
to be found, if to be found nowhere else, has been made a mockery of and 
a snare. 

The newspapers of the hour furnish details of the movements of the 
belligerent forces, and their revolting details of misery and carnage. 
With these we cannot burden ourselves. We would rather expose the 
immoral principle, the hypocritical pretence, the low, mean, sneaking 
line of polic mar by the tool of the King of Prussia to carry out his 
immoral m & gratify his lust of annexation, his duplicity to his Austrian 





ally, and his false assertions of having had the “right upon his side.” 
We hold flinging morality and honour to the winds, and abandoning 
all rectitude of conscience in similar political matters as superfluous, all 
those bonds of rectitude that in an advanced age should be the heralds of 
princes, still that, as honesty is the best policy in private life, so in poli- 
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tical measures honour and integrity are the safest rules. These inex- 
plicable difficulties in the affairs of life sometimes almost lead us to think 
that vice and virtue, crime and honesty, have changed places. We must 
be content to leave the revelation of the mystery to some future epoch, 
or to some phase in mundane affairs which it is possible to our posterity 
may be revealed by agencies now unknown, just as we discover in the 
natural world secrets laid open which our forefathers deemed impéne- 
trable mysteries. 

The Emperor of the French seems to be the only prudent and far- 
seeing sovereign on the Continent. We trust he will be aided by Russia 
and England in his efforts to prevent a general war. The results are as 
yet in embryo. It may be'that in a short time we may have a peace in 
which, like the robber in private life, Prussia may carry off the product 
of her crimes. We cannot hold that the mageltele of an offence justifies 
its immoral character, though the brigand returns thanks to Heaven for 
his plunder with that sickening, impudent misuse of sacred things and 
appeals to Heaven to support guilt which European sovereigns as well 
have often adopted as a sanction for their outrages. This appeal of the 
Prussians to Heaven is not without precedent. Bandits, too, keep an 
image of the Virgin Mary in their caverns, which they always address 
before they set out to rob and murder luckless travellers. The insight 
into truth and reason possessed by the masses in all countries, when the 
God of goodness and mercy is thus thanked for political enormities, 
ought to open their eyes to its hypocrisy. Despots will not be warned— 
no, not even by the example of the power of the United States, a mere 
colony a few years ago, and now a match for the most powerful sove- 
reignties, without a king or a Bismarck. 

We trust that Lord Derby will strictly adhere to the determination he 
has expressed in regard to England already noticed, let his administra- 
tion be long or short. Nothing is more x Soca than to find the views 
of the government here on foreign politics, whatever party is in office, 
coincident with reason, duty, and the common feeling of the wiser part 
of the people, or those, at least, who possess a power of discrimination on 
a question of such importance. On this point every ministry will have 
the support of the country, against a step which a few years ago it would 
have been considered the first duty of a government of the political tenets 
of those now in office to follow out to the sword, as George III. did in 
1793, to the nation’s cost. 

If France, Russia, and England act in concert, the extinction of some 
of the petty states in Germany will suffice to gratify Prussian greediness, 
and Italy will be free. There will, no doubt, be great sacrifices de- 
manded of Austria, but all this remains concealed in the bosom of the 
future. We have as little sympathy with some of the petty despotisms 
of Germany as we have with the selfish and arbitrary sovereign who, 
there is little doubt, seeks to appropriate them, and has shed blood for no 
other end. He should rule among the Ashantees, for they love to sniff 
carnage. To England, as a foe, Prussia can do no mischief nor receive 
any, except keeping her from the ocean, and crossing her exceeding 
vanity in affecting to become a naval power. She can never domineer 
in the Baltic, for both Russia and Sweden will not suffer her, and it is 
probable Denmark may again possess a navy which will assuredly master 
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her whenever she can meet her braggadocio enemy upon equal terms on 
that element. -The fate of Austria is a warning to those aristocratic go- 
vernments that will not move with the advance of intelligence, and give 
their foes the benefit of the increasing improvements made in science 
and the advancement of the human mind in the power thus imparted. 
Adding to the progressional advancement of every intelligent people in 
all which contributes to the benefit of the species in its social duties, is 
adding to their defensive force. The Austrian aristocracy was the most 
blind, bigoted, and proud in Europe, and to their resistance to progress 
in enlightenment and the support of feudal abuses, though somewhat dif- 
ferently coloured from those once so strongly existing in the North, from 
which France has purged herself—to that resistance Austria owes her 
resent humiliation before her dark and crafty ally. There is no doubt 
russia at first used the openness of Austrian action as a means of suc- 
cess, and then betrayed her to meet its own.dishonesty and selfishness. 

Since the above was written, the Austrians defeated the naval forces of 
the Italians in the Adriatic, with the loss of several vessels. What is still 
more important, the Emperor of France succeeded in obtaining an armis- 
tice of five days by the consent of the principal belligerents. If Austria 
and Prussia should be induced to come to terms, Europe and humanity 
will owe Louis Napoleon a deep debt. It would appear that the effort 
has been made by him alone—at least, his agents alone appear in the 
arrangement—and we regret to see that he is no better supported. What 
are Russia and England about, that the high honour of pacifying Europe 
belongs alone to the French emperor? We rejoice, however, to find that 
in the proposals for an armistice the French emperor had the support of 
the English resident minister as far as he could go. Napoleon’s perse- 
vering energy deserves the praise of every lover of peace, in endeavouring 
to promote which the emperor was neither bound by the old rotten asso- 
ciations with petty dynasties, nor the predilections inherited from feudal 
barbarisms, which cling to the rulers who manage the affairs of some 
nations in modern times. Louis Napoleon will, as a powerful sovereign 
guided by common sense, take that course which, while the most rational 
and justibable, leads the shortest way to the desired end. Te repuise 
which the Italians have received at sea will check their impolitic vivacity, 
at the same time that their entire nationality will, we trust, be carried 
out. 

Such is the state of things at present, and we pray to God that the 
scene of crime and bloodshed, by the time these lines appear, will have 
terminated ; at least, until fresh crimes of courts renew fresh outrages to 
gratify unwarrantable ambitions. 

Cyrus REDDING. 
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